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‘NLY one “spiritual” book stands to the credit of Dom 

_J John Chapman: the posthumously published Spiritual 
Litters I hope to show that, despite the paucity of published 
material, he deserves his place in this series of English masters 
of spiritual doctrine.? 

Born in April 1865, the youngest child of the Archdeacon 
of Sudbury, he might be described as a product of Barchester 
—Victorian, well-to-do, Conservative, English of the English 
despite his unusual familiarity with the French tongue. Health 
precluded him from a public school education (he would other- 
wise have gone to Eton); but not from Oxford (Christ Church, 
of course), or a First in Greats, or the moderately High Church 
theological college of Cuddesdon. What could have checked 
this brilliant and profound young ordinand in a meteoric 
career to the heights of Bishopthorpe or Lambeth? Dieu dispose. 
After an intellectual and spiritual struggle of great acuteness 
(“my difficulties are a real terror and agony. I am in a great 
strait. People talk lightly about ‘secession’ as the ‘easy path’. If 
only they knew what it feels like! And I have known it for six 
months almost unbearably’’) he was received into the Church 
in December 1890. He tried his vocation with the Society of 
Jesus but failed, and was ordained priest and solemnly pro- 
fessed at the Beuronese Benedictine Priory of Erdington in 


1 The editor of this volume, Dom Roger Hudleston, tells us that no idea that 
these letters would be published ever entered their author’s mind. It is to be re- 
gtetted that they were not accompanied, on publication, with a theological com- 
mentary. A number of passages have been pointed out where it needs to be shown 
that the thought and/or the expressions do not contradict authoritative decisions 
especially various condemnations of sentences of the Quietist Molinos. In general, 
it may be said that these sentences, as condemned, appear to lack the qualification 
“in the intermittent act of contemplative prayer”, a qualification supposed by 
Chapman, though not always stated. 

* In what follows, unassigned quotations are from the above-mentioned volume. 
I have used the following abbreviation: BC=M. Bremond and Pére Cavallera, 
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1895. In 1913 he became temporary superior of the newly con. 
verted community of Caldey Island (now Prinknash Abbey), 
and in 1915 an army chaplain. The Erdington foundation was 
a casualty of the 1914 war, and Dom Chapman was allowed 
to transfer his stability to Downside, whither he was recalled 
from his work on the Vulgate Commission at Rome to become 
Prior under Abbot Ramsay in 1922. On Ramsay’s death in 
1929 Prior Chapman was elected to succeed him, and himself 
died in office in November 1933. 


I 


One of the most obvious things to say about Chapman is 
that he was a very great New Testament and Patristic scholar. 
Here, as in the ascetico-mystical field, his published books repre- 
sent him quite inadequately; though John the Presbyter, now 
largely forgotten, is a striking example of poised, acute, original 
scholarship, taking its own line in serene independence of the 
greatest names of the pre-1914 learned world, and never refuted. 
He was, I think, the first to pioneer the road to a true solution 
of the vexed question of the “Primacy Text” in St Cyprian’s 
De Unitate, chapter iv; but for his work on this subject, as for 
so much else (e.g. his explanation of the “brethren of the Lord”), 
you have to search the pages of the learned reviews of the years 
1895-1930. Saint Benedict and the Sixth Century was not only a 
work of Benedictine pietas (by which I do not mean “‘piety”), 
but an audaciously brilliant attempt to “see” the work and 
place of St Benedict in sixth-century Church and Empire, as 
no one before Chapman (and perhaps no one since) has seen it. 
The posthumous Matthew, Mark and Luke is a sort of tragedy. 
Chapman, like all the best critics of his generation, had come 
to regard Mark as the earliest of the four Gospels, and as a 
source used independently by the authors of Matthew and Luke. 
The Biblical Commission appeared to favour a different view, 
and on Salisbury Plain, during the war, Chapman began to 
re-examine the question for himself. The result was revolu- 
tionary. He thought he saw clear evidence that Mark was 
dependent on a source indistinguishable from Matthew. Material 
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for a book began to accumulate, and had reached impressive 
proportions by about 1931 (when he showed the manuscript 
to me). But the cares of an uncongenial office, and then the 
onset of a fatal disease, prevented the completion of the work; 
and the devoted editing of Mgr Barton could not turn the torso 
into anything that could hope to win the sympathetic attention 
of non-Catholic critics. The book was published just before the 
1939 war, and has hardly been heard of during the past fifteen 
years. Yet anyone who, with competence and an open mind, 
will read and re-read it, and then read it again, will find— 
whether or not it proves to him that Mark depends on Matthew 
—that it has shattered his belief in the dominant solution of the 
Synoptic Problem. 

But such scholarship was only a part of Chapman’s multi- 
farious intellectual activity. A connoisseur of painting and 
music, he was an accomplished pianist, and once (disastrously) 
undertook to teach the resident community at Downside how 
Plainchant ought to be rendered. More importantly, he had 
enjoyed his philosophical studies at Oxford, and as a Catholic 
he could not keep his mind or his pen off dogmatic theology. 
I am not sufficiently in sympathy with him on this speculative 
side of his interests to be a fair judge of his philosophical and 
theological insights. I always thought that to have read the 
Summa Theologica at the rate of seventeen columns an hour did 
not necessarily qualify him as a master of Thomism. But he was 
not lacking in natural self-confidence, and there is a Downside 
story that he once undertook to teach to some young monks the 
treatise De Trinitate, with the remark that he was the only man 
who “understood the Trinity”. 

That story should be taken along with the warning, specially 
necessary for readers of the Spiritual Letters, that Chapman’s 
humour was chronically irrepressible, fantastic, Carrollian, 
verging on the realm of pure nonsense, and often tumbling over 
into wild, straight-faced, absurdity. A non-Catholic visitor, after 
a fascinating half-hour with the Abbot, was alleged to have 
reported that, charming as those monks were, they really did 
live in an odd world of their own; why, their Abbot had spent 
half an hour proving to him that the world was flat! He once 
excused the awkward gait of a young aspirant from the Anti- 
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podes, with the kind comment that of course he could hardly be 
expected to have learnt, so soon, to walk the right way up. 
Years before, he had got into trouble with his Jesuit preceptors 
because it was discovered that he had spent the time, during a 
noviciate walk, in proving to a companion that Napoleon never 
existed; this was thought to tend to undermine a proper faith 
in historical evidence. 

A second warning may also be not out of place. Few spiri- 
tual writers have been so lacking in “unction” as Chapman 
was. He had a thoroughly masculine intellect, was a great 
realist, and by nature and habit was extremely reserved about 
his innermost feelings, which in any case he regarded as pro- 
foundly unimportant. There is a letter of 1912, to a nun whom, 
I suspect, Chapman did not yet know well, in which a para- 
graph of not very convincing “unction” is followed without 
warning by a sudden outbreak of the real, scandalizing, but 
intensely serious, Chapman: 


I must enclose a line to you, to wish you and all the Com- 
munity all Christmas blessings and graces. May we learn to 
become very little with our Lord, if He is to do great things in us, 


as we wish. If His love has drawn Him down from heaven so low, 
that He may make Himself like us, how much He must long to 
lift us up, and make us like Him. It is a cruel road that He has 
chosen, taking our miseries and our sufferings, in order to be 
able to give us His joy and His glory. He makes our road very 
easy by comparison, though we complain, and think He is very 
cruel to us. I always feel the Crib so sad, as well as so sweet. It is 
not like Easter, which is nothing but rejoicing. 

I have come to the conclusion that one can remain united to 
God even when one goes to sleep in time of prayer. Don’t 
laugh! (pp. 116 ff.).} 


1 It has been pointed out that the following proposition has been condemned. 
Etiamsi superveniat somnus et dormiatur, nihilominus fit oratio et contemplatio actualis : quia 
oratio et resignatio, resignatio et oratio, idem sunt, et dum resignatio perdurat et oratio 

inger-Bannwart, 1245). Two comments seem called for: (1) the condemned 
proposition should be taken as a whole; and it gives as the explanation of its thesis 
that dum resignatio perdurat, perdurat et oratio—as though prayer were identical with a 
habit of resignation. This Chapman would emphatically deny: ‘“‘Prayer (even 
‘habitual prayer’) is an act not a habit. The habit which produces the prayer is not 
the essence of the prayer. The essence of electric light is not electricity, but light” 
(pp. 55f, 1930). (2) Later in the letter quoted in the text above, Chapman writes: 
“IT mean, quite seriously, that it is best to remain simply united to God’s Will 
(making any acts to fill up the time, that come of themselves, or none at all if 
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Yet occasionally the veil is lifted, as in a letter to a young 
Jesuit whose spiritual experience and intellectual difficulties had 
plainly stirred Chapman to his depths: 


The ordinary person—and you yourself when not in a state 
of prayer—finds God far off—unimaginable, cold—a bare desert 
of perfection. 

He prefers—with Omar Khayyam—a glass of wine, which is 
here and now, and warming; and love means something nearer, 
and lower, and hotter to him. 

And God has answered. 

He has translated Himself into human language—He has 
come—in propria venit. 


Hdvbes & pire kotpe, tpirn abv vuxri Kai jot 
"Hdvbes of 5¢ tobobvres ev Fate ynpdoxovow! 


(Don’t be shocked—for the Saints use human language. Why 
shouldn’t I use Theocritus?) (p. 229).? 


Who but Chapman would have found two lines from a love- 
poem of Theocritus to express the yearning of his whole nature 


(below the “apex” of the soul) for the Word made flesh and the 
rising “on the third day”? 

It is possible to spend a lifetime on the study of Christian 
origins and in theological speculation without constructing a 
theology of the spiritual life or becoming a master of the theory 
and practice of prayer. But Chapman was something more 
than a scholar and a thinker. His published writings give us 
little that is autobiographical, but there is a passage in the letter 
to a Jesuit quoted above which may be important: 


At 12 (or 13) years old I felt that religion ought to be trans- 
cendent, infinite, necessary. I suppose the vague, unexpressed 
notion that was in my head was ““The One” of Parmenides, and 


none come), and not to mind if one’s internal attitude is very much that of trying 
to go to sleep. But of course one can do one’s best to keep off actual sleep by 
fidgeting, or changing one’s position, and so forth.” 
He is giving advice to a contemplative religious who is obviously past the stage 
of “meditative” prayer; see above. 
1 Thou’rt come, dear heart; this third night—nay, this dawn— 
Thou’rt come—but in one day starv’d love grows old. 
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the idea that the ultimate explanation of everything must be 
“The One”’. Of course I knew nothing of philosophy, and very 
little of Christianity (p. 206). 


It is probable enough that the thirteen-year-old son of the Arch- 
deacon of Sudbury had not read much philosophy, though it is 
also probable that he knew more of Christianity than most 
non-Catholic children of that age. But however much or little 
he knew by human tradition, I think the passage suggests that, 
like de Condren and Newman, Chapman had from boyhood a 
recognition of what I can only call the godhead of God; and the 
quest of this divine reality became the ruling passion of his life. 
It was, we are told (p. 4, from the Memoir by G. R. Hudleston), 
at Cuddesdon that he “began that inner life, with its habits of 
prayer and regularity, which, humanly speaking, led him to 
the cloister, and made him essentially a contemplative”. That 
he became a fervent religious goes without saying. But it is also 
clear that after twenty years as a Benedictine he was still 
groping for light in his spiritual path. 

It was inevitable that one so enamoured of God, and at the 
same time so intellectually alive and curious, should feel the 
need of a spiritual theory that would “work”. This was at last 
achieved, when he was already in his forty-eighth year. He 
writes in April 1913: 


I really had no theory worked out until last November; and 
the reason I am writing now is because I believe I can be much 
more useful to others now I have thought things out more 
definitely, with the help of two or three “‘contemplatives” who, 
of course, know much more experimentally than I do, though 
they are younger, and have not directed people, or very little 
(p. 118). 


This passage comes from a letter written to a canoness regular 
of the Lateran. Chapman gave retreats to a number of com- 
munities of religious; and it is probably not far from the truth to 
say that it was personal contact with those who, like the English 
canonesses of Bruges, were leading the contemplative life and 
carrying on the practical tradition of prayer which came down 
ultimately from the great days of the Flemish mystics, that drove 
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him with renewed concern to his questionings, and perhaps 
suggested the basic answer. And it was in 1913 that he was sent 
to take temporary charge of the newly converted, formerly 
Anglican, community of men on Caldey Island (now Prinknash 
Abbey, Caldey Abbey itself having since been taken over by the 
Cistercians). Here he closely questioned members of the com- 
munity who seemed to him to be experienced in prayer, and 
so was able to check his theory against their practice. 


II 


The “theory” (it is really an ars rather than a scientia) sup- 
poses that the devout Christian will “meditate” on the truths of 
revelation. To meditate is to occupy one’s mind with a subject, 
meaning by the mind the reasoning reason and/or the imagina- 
tion. Chapman had no doubt that meditation was indispensable: 


We must not forget that meditation is necessary for all. We 
must all taste the truths of the faith, assimilate them. For priests 
there is the study of theology, theologia mentis et cordis, and the 
preparation of sermons; for the laity there is devout reading and 
the hearing of sermons; monks and nuns have the divine office, 
and so in a way have priests. But more than this—for all of us it 
may be necessary and possible, even if we are Saints, upon occa- 
sion to use the lower faculties, to picture hell and heaven, to 
make present by fancy the sacred Humanity of our Saviour: 
sometimes a glance will be enough; but there is surely no rule, 
for dispositions and facility vary so greatly (BC, p. 15 n.). 


In the modern centuries, however, two developments had 
taken place. It had become part of the rule or constitutions 
of most religious Orders and Congregations, and a devout prac- 
tice for some of the laity, to devote a regular period of time 
daily (often half an hour) to personal prayer, apart from the 
divine office, the rosary, the Stations of the Cross, and other 
prescribed forms. And it had further become common to take 
advantage of this period of personal (or “mental’’) prayer for 
the practice of meditation. Indeed, it was quite normal to refer 
to the period of mental prayer as one’s “meditation”, and so 
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recently as about the beginning of this century it was customary 
in my own monastery to read out in choir, the evening before, 
suggested “‘points” for the morning half-hour of “meditation”, 

Two reasons can be given for this use of meditation in time 
of prayer. The first is that, by it, the memory, imagination and 
reason are diverted from the pull of creaturely interests. We 
come to our daily prayer trailing clouds not of glory but of 
worldliness, or at any rate business. But if we can occupy our 
attention for a time with the mysteries of the faith or with 
sayings or incidents from the Gospels, there is a chance that this 
clamour of creatures will be temporarily suspended, and the 
claim of God on our faculties may be heard more clearly and 
persuasively. Hence Chapman would argue that, while for an 
enclosed religious half an hour of prayer might be enough, for 
people living in the “world” a much longer period would prob- 
ably be needful—he did not, so far as I am aware, suggest how 
so long a time might be made available for the busy housewife 
or the rising barrister. In general, his doctrine about prayer 
was that the longer one spends on it the better it goes: 


The only way to pray is to pray; and the way to pray well is 
to pray much. If one has no time for this, then one must at least 
pray regularly. But the less one prays, the worse it goes. And if 
circumstances do not permit even regularity, then one must put 
up with the fact that when one does try to pray, one can’t pray— 
and our prayer will probably consist of telling this to God (p. 53)!. 


The other reason for meditation in time of prayer is, that 
it provokes pious emotions, feelings, “realizations”, which 
the will can then utilize in “acts” or “aspirations”. Recall to 
the memory and the imagination the Child in the manger at 
Bethlehem; picture him shivering slightly in the cold of the 
winter night, under the vague flickering of a Roman lamp; hear 
him (in your imagination) whimpering for food. Then reflect 
that this “helpless” suffering Child is he who, even now while 
he shivers and hungers, is giving food and warmth to all living 


1 From a letter to a layman. The problem here raised obviously deserves further 
investigation. (1) Has one only prayed well when one thinks one has prayed well? 
(2) Is one’s “‘prayer” to be identified with what happens when one is engaged on 
a set period of “mental prayer”? 
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things—per quem nec ales esurit; and that these sufferings, a pre- 
lude to Calvary, are an effect and an expression of a love for 
yourself that is literally infinite. And now, reverting to the 
actual present, and knowing that he is here now, by his sacra- 
mental presence, by sanctifying grace, or because He is always 
omnipresent, present and “waiting” for your recognition of 
Him—will you not automatically turn to Him with acts of 
adoration, repentance, gratitude, trust and love? Thus your 
meditation has passed over naturally into “prayer’’, the “lifting 
up of the mind and heart to God”. And as repentance is not 
real unless it includes a firm purpose of amendment, it seems 
equally natural that you should pass on to an appropriate 
“resolution”, which should be definite and relevant to your 
known circumstances. If, finally, you choose, out of the devout 
thoughts of your meditation, some one that may serve as a 
motto or “‘spiritual bouquet”, to be recalled to your mind from 
time to time in the ensuing twenty-four hours, and so to bring 
your heart back to the pious sentiments aroused in the period 
of prayer, you will have completed the outline of a type of 
meditation which must be familiar to many of my readers. 
“Meditation”, thus understood and practised during set 


times of “mental prayer”, “is an excellent devotional practice 
for those who can do it” (BC, p. 6). At least at a certain stage 
of the spiritual way it is “useful, fruitful and possible” (ibid.). 


The method of St Ignatius in particular seems an admirable 
instrument for converting from a worldly life to a devout life. 
The Saint intended his exercises for young men of good education 
and good abilities, who had not yet given much attention to 
spiritual things, but could be persuaded to try this month’s 
retreat as an attractive novelty. . .. The same exercises . . . will 
have a great effect upon those to whom meditation is an untried 
effort: for the first time the truths which they had learnt in the 
catechism and the creed are made real instead of notional. . . . It 
can be the means of leading to a new life and to any degree of 
sanctity (ibid., pp. 6 ff.). 


But, argued Chapman, there are limits to the usefulness of 
this device; and I suppose that in a general way everyone would 
agree. To begin with, there are the “mystics”; their experiences 
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are often held to be extraordinary and could therefore be left 
on one side by framers of systems of normal spirituality! 
Secondly, one comes across people who, from the first, appear 
to have no “facility” for meditation, at least for formal syste. 
matic meditation. Thirdly, there is, in the practice of medita. 
tion (or so Chapman argued) a law of “diminishing returns”; 


The meditations lose their vivacity and their effect by custom. 
The imagination works less freely on matter which is too familiar, 
and emotions refuse to arise (BC, p. 8). 


The vital point here is the last: emotions refuse to arise. It 
seems sometimes to be assumed that, as progress is made in 
mental prayer, the strictly “meditative” element will occupy a 
smaller portion of the “half-hour”, but that the extra time thus 
available will naturally be used for a greater quantity of 
“affective”? prayer, those warm holy sentiments and fervent 
“‘colloquies” which are held to be the really prayerful element 
in the whole exercise. ““That would be nice. But it is the opposite 
of what happens” (ibid., p. 10). The reader should note this 
appeal to experience. Chapman was not trying to wean from 
meditation and emotional prayer those who are intended for 
that kind of prayer and can find profit in it. He is dealing, like 
St John of the Cross, with those who are faced with a break- 
down in the kind of prayer which they have been taught or have 
taught themselves—a breakdown which, it is presupposed, is 
not due to tepidity or ill-health. And his first comment is, as we 
have seen, that such a breakdown was to be expected for psycho- 
logical reasons. We cannot expect that our five-hundredth 
meditation on the Child in the manger will let loose the same 
flood of emotion as overcame us when we first seriously applied 
our imagination and reason to this subject. The novelty has 


1 Chapman had his own explanation of mysticism, and those who are interested 
may be referred especially to the article ““What is Mysticism?”’, printed as an 
appendix to the Spiritual Letters. This is scientia rather than ars; so far as I can see, 
it can be rejected without affecting the practical teaching with which I am here 
primarily concerned. 

2 The word “‘affective” is equivocal. As used above, it means ‘‘emotional”’; but 
in the classical tradition of spirituality it means rather prayer of the will, as distinct 
from both discursive and emotional prayer. It may be suspected that confusion of 
the two meanings has worked havoc in modern theory, 
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worn off; and it was as a novelty that the subject first enraptured 
us. 

But Chapman offered a deeper, theological, reason for this 
breakdown, when it occurs in the prayer of those who are really 
seeking God and trying to lead a good life. He regards it as a 
symptom of what, with St John of the Cross, he calls the Night 
of the Senses. Meditation and “affective” (i.e. emotional) 
prayer, co-operating with the good will of one who is making 
serious efforts to reform his life, have “consolidated” the pure 
will’s love for God, which has now become a “power in the 
soul”. This pure-will love of the soul for God is one in act with 
“imperceptible contemplation”; it is, in fact, an “infused” love 
(for we are incapable by ourselves of loving God-revealed as 
we ought); and its operation, which the activities of the reason- 
ing reason, the imagination, and the emotions, can only (in 
their direct effect) lessen or interrupt, tends by its very nature 
to inhibit the (prayerful) activities of these lower faculties. This 
inhibiting is called by Chapman “the ligature”, and he has a 
favourite example of it: 


Reasoning about spiritual things produces conviction once 
for all: it can and must be recalled, but cannot be drawn out 
again for the same time it took to think out on the first occasion. 
And it is often dry, difficult and tiresome. Even if it were other- 
wise, the ligature stops it in prayer time, when the simplest words 
seem to have no meaning, and it proves impossible to understand 
the Our Father (BC, p. 12).? 


Chapman ardently denied that what he was talking about 
was “high mysticism”: 


I shall be told that this is mysticism, unproved and improb- 
able. By no means. It is just ordinary religion. . . . What is a 


1 The word “contemplation” derives from the Platonic vocabulary of the early 
Greek Christian Fathers. It emphasizes an aspect of prayer to which, in his prac- 
tical theory, Chapman did not find it necessary to pay much attention, being more 
concerned with the volitional (“‘affective’”’ in the classical sense) aspect. But every 
act of prayer is simultaneously cognitional (or contemplative) and volitional (or 
affective). The cognitional element can be almost “imperceptible”, because the 
object of prayerful attention is God, and he is beyond our imagining and conceiv- 
ing; we may be more conscious of the act of will by which we seek to attend. 

*It should hardly be necessary to point out that Chapman does not allege 
that it is impossible to recite the Our Father, but to understand it. 
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Christian to do when he wants to keep a good resolution? Is he to 
meditate, by using his imagination to rouse his emotions, which in 
their turn will move his will? No, for emotion is treacherous and 
short-lived. Is he then to think over all the reasons, and to work 
out syllogisms to convince him of his duty? Evidently not, for he 
is already convinced . . . every Christian knows the solution of 
this apparent difficulty: He is to pray. We all know that Divine 
Faith has to rule our human intellect, and that only the prayer 
of faith will save us, and not our own considerations. Not our 
reasoning powers, not “‘delectatio” is to draw our will and rule 
it, but what we receive from God, infused faith and strength (BC, pp. 
12 ff.; my italics). 


And again: 


It is a dry land, where no water is; and consequently ‘“‘sicut 
desiderat cervus, etc.””. Only the desire is a will, not an emotion. 

All depends on whether you have the courage for so dry a 
prayer. And yet it has a supra-sensible consolation. It is one long 
act of love—not of my love to God, but of His to me. It is always 
going on—but in prayer you put yourself into it by an act of 
faith. 

What I am writing about is a prayer of “‘beginners”’, I know 
nothing about any other. There is nothing high about it. It is 
for those who have got beyond the stage where they want to think 
about our Lord as absent (pp. 46 ff.). 


In fact, these people do not want to “think about” God at 
all—in time of prayer; they “want God, and not thoughts 
about God” (cf. p. 118). Their prayer is not spent in “thinking”: 


The time of prayer is passed by beginners in the act of wanting 
God. It is an idiotic state, and feels like complete waste of time, 
until, gradually, it becomes more vivid. The strangest part is 
when we begin to wonder whether we mean anything at all, and 
if we are addressing anybody, or merely using a formula without 
sense. The word ‘‘God” seems to mean nothing. If we feel this, 
we are on the right road, and we must beware of trying to think 
what God is, and what he has done for us, etc., because this takes 
us out of prayer at once, and “‘spoils God’s work”’; as St John of 
the Cross says (pp. 119 ff.). 
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Aword may be required about the phrase “using a formula”. 
The Spiritual Letters includes, as an appendix, “A Few Short 
Rules” for contemplative prayer. These date from 1913, shortly 
after Chapman had arrived at his “theory”, and they tell us 
that: 


All those who find it impossible to meditate, not from lazi- 
ness or lukewarmness, and find they cannot fix their thoughts on 
a subject unless they cease to feel that they are praying, are meant 
to cease all thinking, and only make acts of the will. . . . Let the 
acts come. Do not force them. They ought not to be fervent, excited, 
anxious, but calm, simple, unmeaning, unfelt. .. . 

The acts will tend to be always the same. . . . The principal 
stage consists in this: “O God, I want Thee, and I do not want 
anything else.”—This is the essence of pure contemplative prayer, 
until the presence of God becomes vivid. (Then it may change, 
and praise or exultation may be the chief or sole act. But I 
imagine there is no rule) (p. 289). 


I think it is fairly clear that the “formula” of the letter is the 
verbal content (so to say) of the “‘act” or “act of the will” of the 
Few Rules. But I also think that in these (not to speak of 
other) passages Chapman has expressed himself in ways that 
may be misleading. The unwary reader might infer that his 
doctrine is that “pure contemplative prayer” consists in such 
formulated ‘‘acts of the will’; and, although Chapman says 
clearly that these acts are “not to be forced” but “‘allowed to 
come”, the inexperienced practitioner may well find that either 
he forces an act, or else he is left without any such “act” at all. 
In fact, I suggest, there are “‘acts” which “suggest themselves” 
(what some writers seem to mean by “aspirations”), and there 
are acts which are deliberately induced (“forced acts”); and 
whether an individual uses the former or the latter or a com- 
bination of the two sorts may be a matter of temperament, 
circumstance, or grace. But the important thing to realize is 
that these “acts”, whether forced or quasi-automatic, are not the 
essence of pure contemplative prayer; and that Chapman him- 
self, at least in his mature view, did not think that they were. 

We get nearer to his real opinion in a letter to an Ursuline 
nun, dated 1925: 
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. .- Hence the distaste for meditation which we are conscious of 
in the time of prayer. We want to use our Will to “‘want God”, 
and not to keep our thought in order. We want to be “wanting 
God’’, and detached from everything else. . . . While our will is 
making its intense (but almost imperceptible) act of love, our 
imagination is running about. . . . The distractions, which are so 
vivid to us, are not voluntary actions, and have no importance; 
whereas the voluntary action we are performing is the wanting 
God, or giving ourselves to God. . . . The best and usual way to 
keep it (sc. the imagination) quiet is to repeat certain words, 
texts, ejaculations. . . . But the real prayer is the act of the will 
(wanting, loving, etc.) behind all this. You cannot feel this act 
of the will; but you can know it. . .. We have to learn to live by 
this higher part of our soul, and to pay no attention to anything 
else (pp. 180 ff.). 


This repetition of “certain words, texts, ejaculations” is, I think, 
the same as the “‘acts” of the passage from the Few Rules. If so, 
it is significant that these acts are here distinguished from the 
“real prayer”. The latter is indeed (rightly) described as an 
act’’; itis even called an action. But itis an “unfelt” act; itisa 
“wanting to want” God. We seem “‘to be idle, mooning, wasting 


“ce 


time” (ibid., p. 179). The “real prayer’, then, is neither a “‘forced 
act” nor an “aspiration’’, but something that is more continuous 
than these, something that goes on during their intermittant re- 
currence and after they have ceased and during involuntary dis- 
tractions; something that actuates a “higher part of the soul”. 

We want a word to denote this “act” of the apex of the 
soul, this act which is “unfelt” and “almost imperceptible”, so 
that while it is actually going on “we seem to be idle, mooning, 
wasting our time’. St John of the Cross speaks of a “loving 
attention” to God; but, true though this description of the “‘act” 
of prayer in its contemplative aspect no doubt is, it may not at 
first be of great help to the person who seems to himself to be 
“full of distractions, and not praying at all” (ibid., p. 180). 
How, such a person will ask, can I be “‘attending” to God and 
at the same time “‘full of distractions”? Let us turn to another 
passage of the Spiritual Letters: 


What does matter is the upper part of the soul; but that is 
something which we can’t feel, but only know. But we have to 
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make sure that the highest part of our soul . . . is united to God, 
and nothing else matters at all in this world. The right intention is 
the only way I can describe it. The essential interior act of religion 
is the giving ourselves to God, turning to Him, and remaining 
turned, uniting ourselves to His Will and renewing this union as 
often as we think of it, or simply remaining united (p. 175). 


It is not clear that in this passage Chapman is speaking specifi- 
cally about set times of mental prayer. But we shall see later 
that he came in the end to attach little importance to the dis- 
tinction between “times of prayer” and the rest of the waking 
life of a devout person (our letter is addressed to a canoness 
regular of the Lateran). 

The word that we seem to need, and we find it in this 
passage, is intention. Our intention is precisely the basic deter- 
mination or orientation of the pure will in act, and it is what 
settles the moral worth of our life. The saying that hell is paved 
with good intentions is precisely not true. What hell is paved 
with is velleities which stopped short of becoming intentions— 
poor little potential intentions that aborted and never came to 
birth. Every priest knows that, granted the right form and 
matter, the sufficient condition for a valid Eucharistic conse- 
cration is ministerial intention. And every priest knows that this 
is compatible with extreme “distraction”. Intention is the one 
thing that is completely under our own control. No pious 
thoughts, imaginations or emotions would amount to “prayer” 
if the intention to pray were absent; and on the other hand, 
granted the intention of praying, no amount or quality of dis- 
traction (ex hypothesi involuntary) can destroy the reality of the 
prayer. And an intention persists until it is retracted or de facto 
terminated by an act of the will, substituting some other intention. 

We are not realistic enough in our discussions of prayer. 
Viewed from the human side, prayer is like any other deliberate 
self-determination. Intention is what unifies every moral entity. 
What makes the difference between a number of venial sins of 
theft and an accumulation of small thievings which amount to 
a grave sin is that, in the latter case, the materially distinct 
small acts are unified by a single intention. The writing of this 
article has been done at various times, and has been subject to 
many major or minor interruptions. But it has been a single 
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moral act, because it has been controlled throughout by a 
single intention; and the intention has been informed by a single 
intellectual grasp of an end to be attained. Of course, when our 
intention is directed to a finite external object, circumstances 
may occur to frustrate its realization, and this means that such 
an intention may fail to be completely “born”. When our inten- 
tion is directed to spiritual union with God, no created circum. 
stance can frustrate it; and God will not frustrate it, because he 
is Deus auxiliator, the Redeemer of Israel. 

It remains to mention the other big distinction between 
prayer and some other intentions. It is a truth of philosophy and 
faith that only by grace can the creature refer himself, or be 
referred, to God as self-revealed. Hence the intention of anyone 
who prays in a state of grace is an effect at once of habitual and 
of an actual grace. All such prayer is “infused”: and if “‘contem- 
plative’’ means the same as “‘infused”’, all real prayer (in a 
state of grace) is contemplative. 

Those who have studied and understood St John of the 
Cross will recognize that Chapman’s doctrine of prayer is iden- 
tical with that of the great Spanish “mystical doctor”, and the 
Spiritual Letters show that Chapman was conscious of this fact, 
and of his debt to his great predecessor. But such teaching was 
not common, at least in England, in the first quarter of this 
century. Some idea of what we owe to Chapman may be gained 
by reading the chapter on Benedictine mysticism in Cuthbert 
Butler’s invaluable Benedictine Monachism (1919), if we remember 
that Butler was the representative of a very sound practical 
tradition of contemplative prayer. Chapman’s achievement was 
to discover for himself, at the cost of how much spiritual 
struggle, scientific observation, and hard ratiocination, that St 
John of the Cross had been right after all: 


For fifteen years or so, I hated St John of the Cross, and 
called him a Buddhist. I loved St Teresa, and read her over and 


1 There is, however, a difference of emphasis, as suggested above. Chapman 
underlines the volitional, affective, aspect of prayer, while St John of the Cross 
uses the traditional language of “contemplation”, thus emphasizing the cog- 
nitional side—but it is a “general”, “obscure”, non-conceptual, sort of knowledge. 
As such knowledge tends to elude our processes of reflexion, the person praying 
is often hardly if at all aware that he is “‘attending” to God. He should be told that 
he has nothing to worry about, provided he intends to attend. 
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over again. She is first a Christian; and only secondarily a 
mystic! 

Then I found I had wasted fifteen years, so far as prayer was 
concerned! Naturally I had a gradual revulsion against St 
Teresa (p. 2469, written in 1920).} 


A further incidental, but by no means unimportant, service 
was to extract the essence of the doctrine of prayer from the 
Carmelite, Spanish, sixteenth-century, personal trappings that 
clothe it in the writings of St John of the Cross himself, and to 
present it afresh in twentieth-century English dress. Thirdly, I 
suggest that by giving more emphasis to intention than to 
attention, Chapman has made the doctrine as a whole less 
Hellenic and more Christian. 


II! 


The year 1912, when he formulated to himself his theory 


of prayer, was an important date in Chapman’s life. Another 
was about 1920: 


I have been reading (for the first time) some of Pére de 
Caussade’s Abandon a la Providence divine. It is extraordinarily 
good. But, like St John of the Cross, it makes one realize that a 
simple remise @ Dieu is not so simple. It is as easy as jumping into 
a fire, which you had not seen, and has the same effect. It burns 
your clothes first, then your flesh, and then your bones. It is a 
fearful thing to fall into the hands of the Living God. But He is 
Infinite Wisdom and Infinite Love all the same. It is quite a 
question whether the broad way is any more comfortable than 
the narrow one (p. 62, 1920). 


This discovery of de Caussade meant a lot to Chapman, and 
as he was a principal influence in England in spreading the 


1 Anyone who suspects that there is a fundamental contradiction between the 
spiritual doctrines of the two great Spanish Carmelites is recommended to read 
“Contemplative Prayer in St Teresa”, by Dom David Knowles, Downside Review, 
April 1933 and following numbers. 


Vol. xLIv QT 
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knowledge of the eighteenth-century Jesuit, it has meant a lot 
to many others.? 

What did Chapman get from de Caussade? In one sense, 
very little that he had not already worked out for himself, or 
found elsewhere, as the following quotations, all from dates 
earlier than 1920, will show: 


Be sure that if you give yourself up blindly to God’s Will, all 
will come right, though it may seem all wrong. Do not worry, 
but be confident (p. 35). 

A contemplative is always doing the same thing all day and 
all night. He is praying, or having breakfast, or talking, or work- 
ing, or amusing himself; but he is principally conscious that he 
is doing God’s Will; the different external activities seem to him 
a sort of varied outcome of one continuous internal intention 
(P38). Ane 

How is it possible to be anxious, worried, self-conscious, 
bewildered, “‘with simplicity”? The answer is abandon—which is 
a French word (une ame abandonnée always sounds to me like “‘an 
abandoned character’). 

The point is that all anxiety, worry, etc., has its seat in the 
lower (not the lowest) part of the soul—in the imagination and 
emotions, or even in the intellect; but above this (or below it if 
you like) is the “apex” or “‘ground” of the soul, wherein prayer 
takes place, and union with God (p. 42). 

God’s Will towards us is: 

(1) Voluntas beneplaciti—(permission). 

(2) Voluntas signi—(precepts and counsels). 

Hence two general virtues—including all others: 

(1) Conformity (Rodriguez’s name) or Indifference (St F. 

de Sales and St Ignatius’s name) or Abandon (Mgr Gay’s name). 

1 Friedrich von Hiigel was reading de Caussade away back in the nineteenth 
century. Chapman’s discovery was made in 1920, and he owed it to a Lady Living 
in the World (p. 98). But already in 1914 the Anglican Bishop Chandler, ina 
remarkable book with the significant title The Cult of the Passing Moment, was quo- 
ting L’ Abandon, and taking as his theme the view that the spiritual life is ‘“‘a com- 
munion with God, or a waiting upon God, from one moment to another; with the 
corollary that fresh and progressive indications of His will may be thus received” 
(Preface). A copy of Chandler’s book came into my possession in 1925, when I 
knew little of Chapman except as a scholar and a controversialist. When, some 
years later, I met the influence of de Caussade again in Chapman’s own monastery, 
it was like the joy of meeting an old friend. 

2 Charles Gay, Vicar General of Poitiers, was the author of De la Vie et des 


Vertus Chrétiennes considérées dans l’Etat Religieux (three volumes, 1877). The four- 
teenth chapter (vol. 3) is entitled “De l’Abandon 4 Dieu”, being preceded by 
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(2) Obedience (a) to commandments of God and the 
Church, 
(6) to counsels, according to our state, 
(c) to. inspirations, according to super- 
natural prudence. 
Also .. . our duty is summed up in giving ourselves to God, as 
He gives Himself to us (p. 233, written in 1911). 


Thus, well before 1920, Chapman knew what one may call 
the bare bones of de Caussade’s doctrine. He knew that, more 
important than the method of your prayer, your one all- 
governing task in the spiritual life was “to give yourself up 
blindly” to God’s will; not to worry but to be confident; that 
times of “mental prayer” derived their total value from the 
same source as times of legitimate amusement—from the accep- 
tance of God’s will; that all virtues are included in “conformity” 
and “obedience”; and he even knew the name for the doctrine: 
P abandon. 

Yet he tells us, in his Introduction to Thorold’s translation 
of de Caussade’s On Prayer, that there was something in de 
Caussade which he thought was a “novel contribution to 
ascetical literature”’: 


We can be perfect here and now by being exactly as God 
wishes us to be here and now; perfection is not an aim to be rea- 
lized in a dim and doubtful future, but it is for this minute, this 
very minute, and not the next minute or two: hodie si vocem eius 
audieritis: this moment is the most precious of all moments, for it 
is the moment in which we have the power of abandoning our- 
selves wholly to God’s Will. No other moment is in our power. 
We need not worry about what is to come; by hope we abandon 
to God the care of the morrow, of our perseverance, of our death, 
of our eternity; but by charity we abandon ourselves to His Will 
now. .. . We all knew that it is only in the present moment that 
we merit, only in the present that we act, only in the present 
that we love. But (de Caussade) connects this necessary fact with 
our duty of confidence as to the past and the future: he insists 


chapters on Charity and Christian Sorrow, and followed by a chapter on Fraternal 
Charity. Gay’s treatment of abandon is very beautiful, and depends (like de Caus- 
sade’s) on Bossuet. But, whereas Gay devotes one chapter, and that neither the 
first nor the last, of his book to abandon, de Caussade makes it the whole substance 
of the spiritual teaching contained in his treatise. 
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on it as the safeguard against worry and despondency, the great 
dangers of all dangers, and he expresses it in a startling phrase: 
“the Sacrament of the Present Moment”. 

God is everywhere, and in past and future: He is above all 
space and time; but to me, it is not the distant but the near, not 
the past and future but the present moment, which is the veil of 
God, or rather the unveiling of God. I cannot always tell His 
Will for the future, but I can never doubt it now; and I can 
always be sure of being united to His Will now. If we seek Him, 
we have found Him. 


In de Caussade, Chapman found, then, a synthesis of spiri- 
tual truths which he had been discovering piecemeal for himself 
over a period of thirty years. It was a synthesis developed and 
presented by an eloquent writer who was also a religious genius 
of a high order. And it was worked out and applied by de 
Caussade with astonishing vigour and completeness in the four 
interdependent spheres of creation, history, redemption and 
psychology. It was utterly mystical and at the same time utterly 
Christian and evangelical. And it finally enabled Chapman to 
overcome the dichotomy which had bothered him for so many 
years: the painful contrast between the transcendence, infinity, 
necessity of God and the complexus of this unnecessary, contin- 
gent, arbitrary universe of finite realities, within which Chris- 
tianity is situated, and to which it makes its own contribution 
of “unnecessary, contingent, arbitrary facts and doctrines” (pp. 
205 ff.). Or course he had known all along that there was only 
one rational “solution” of the contrast: 


God made the Cosmos. 

Why? It was a very odd thing to do! 

And what an extraordinary universe to invent! Just fancy 
inventing matter! and thinking of such a thing as time—or space! 
Very clever of Him, no doubt—most ingenious, to imagine such 
curious facts as co-existence and succession. But very arbitrary 
and absurd—one might say, insane. . . . 

Of course there are many odd and (a priori) most improbable 
things besides space and time and matter—such as colour and 
light, music, right and wrong (conscience), pain, wonder and 
so forth—not to speak of the moon; and there are many questions 
one might ask, which philosophy would find it hard to answer, 
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such as why England is not an island, why things don’t fall 
upwards, why I cannot describe heat and cold, why things don’t 
look larger in the distance (pp. 205-8). 


A rational solution is one thing. A realized, practical, lived 
solution is another. And all along there was that discomfort 
with the arbitrary, driving him to wild humorous outbursts of 
jeering at its absurdity—the other side of the mastering desire 
for God: 


You remember that I sent you a huge series of papers of 
theology—a theodicy—a theory of the world on the Christian 
hypothesis. Now, oddly, I can’t say that any of that is my real 
spiritual life. I did not know this till lately. It is my Faith—it 
leads me to God—it is most useful out of prayer. But in prayer 
always—and out of prayer also—the mainspring of everything 
is wholly irrational, meaningless, inexpressible. “I want God”— 
and the word “‘God” has absolutely no meaning. I find so many 
in this positively absurd and obviously mystical condition; I 
suppose one “contemplates” without knowing it. Of course it 
simplifies people’s spiritual life into nothing but the desire of 
God’s will. The whole object of life becomes to want nothing but 
God. Only there is no reason for it. The word “‘God” means nothing 
—which is, of course, theologically correct, since God is nothing 
that we can think or conceive. St John of the Cross describes the 
state at length in three places. Hardly anyone seems to under- 
stand it. I could have been in it—with immense profit—twenty- 
two years ago, or more. But no one told me it was possible 
(p. 248). 


What de Caussade brought to this tormented, hungering, 
spirit was the lived and life-giving unification of the two con- 
trasted orders of reality, summed up in the triumphant phrase: 
the sacrament of the present moment. No longer only over against 
but utterly within, the complexus of created, historical, con- 
tingent finites, as this complexus becomes actual for us in the 
passing moment in which alone we are so arbitrarily actually 
alive, de Caussade points us to the eternal and the necessary, 
“made flesh” for our salvation which is identical with His glory. 


} He is writing a few months after the invention of the “theory”. 
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The significance of this discovery for Chapman in his per. 
sonal life may be dimly conjectured by those who know some. 
thing of the disappointments, frustrations, and sorrows of his 
last years, in an office which was distasteful to him from the 
first, and which prevented so much that he would have wished 
to do,’ and of the last months of a weary illness that brought 
premature death. But this is not a biography of Chapman, and 
it is more to the point to indicate the effect that it had on his 
direction of others, of which a sample may be given from a 
letter to a Benedictine nun, written in 1925: 


We have to learn in practice what we always knew in theory: 
everything that happens is God’s Will. God’s Will always intends 
our good. God’s Will is carving us into the likeness of His Son. 

Every moment is the message of God’s Will; every external 
event, everything outside us, and even every involuntary thought and 

feeling within us is God’s own touch. We are in living touch with 
God. Everything we come in contact with, the whole of our 
daily circumstances, and all our interior responses, whether 
pleasures or pains, are God’s working. We are living in God—in 
God’s action, as a fish in the water. There is no question of trying 
to feel that God is here, or to complain of God being far, once He 
has taught us that we are bathed in Him, in His action, in His 
Will. 

B. C. BuTLER 


‘““LITURGY? GOSH, YES’’? 


HE title is taken from Cracks in the Cloister? where there is 

a suitable cartoon showing an affected, over-refined monk 
answering in this way a feeble-looking layman. It is a well- 
deserved skit on a certain attitude to the liturgy sometimes met 
with in this country. The liturgy is made the preserve, the play- 
ground of a refined ¢lite—not without some who have become 
rather odd in their refinement. Interest in the liturgy is taken 
to mean, at the best, a keen aesthetic appreciation of its beauty 


1 “Tt is really a great blow to become Abbot. There are so many things I wanted 
to do. I shall value your prayers . . . that I may not do much harm” (p.187). 

? A talk given to the students at St John’s Seminary, Wonersh, April 1959. 

® London, 1955. 
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and riches or, at the worst, on the lunatic fringe, a raving 
over apparelled albs and suchlike mediaeval knick-knacks. The 
lover of plain chant who is so in love with it that he objects to 
the people singing it, because their ragged rendering spoils its 
ethereal beauty, is not an unknown figure. Some who earn a 
reputation for being liturgically minded are among the dead- 
liest enemies of the liturgy in its fundamental values. What 
needs to be said, despite the paradox of saying it of so great a 
mystery, is that the liturgy is for Christians essentially an| 
ordinary affair. It forms the centre of the ordinary life of the 
Church. At its basic and most vital it simply means that Chris- 
tians gather together and meet one another and carry out 
together, each according to his place in the Church, the normal 
and distinctive activities that belong to them as Christians. 
There is nothing esoteric or exclusive or optional about the 
liturgy for Christians; it is part and parcel of their life. No | 
doubt, it is a great mystery, as is everything that flows from 
Christ and brings us into Christ. But since it is something where 
the average run of Christians have their part to play, it inevi- 
tably involves on its human side a virile ordinariness. A family 
meal is often a ragged affair, with the baby hammering on the 
table and adolescent voices sounding raucous and uncouth, but 
it would be an odd situation, and one in which the true values 
of the occasion would be submerged, if the members were com- 
pelled to silence while a well-trained voice read poetry to them. 
The Mass is the family meal of the Christian community. By }| 
all means let there be as much dignity and beauty as possible— 
a lively sense of the sacred must never be absent—but it is 
better for things to be carried out in an externally untidy way, 
but with everyone taking a real part, than to have a faultless 
performance with the congregation looking on passively. The 
church is not a theatre but a house. It is a family that is 
gathered together, not an audience. The people are there to 
take part, not to watch. 

Away then with the idea of the liturgy as a private hobby 
that interests some but not others. With the liturgy we are 
dealing with the ordinary, everyday life of the present-day 
Church. Unless we turn from the subject of ancient chasubles 
and grapple with the raw material of the Christian community 
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as it is here and now with its needs and capabilities, we remain 
in the field of antiquarian studies and outside that of liturgy. In 
his talk at the Assisi Congress in 1956, Fr Jungmann pointed 
out that the pastoral concern of the Church was the key to the 
long and complicated history of the liturgy. What explains the 
creation of liturgical forms and the many changes in liturgical 

rites? The inner directing force of liturgical development is the 
* Church’s pastoral charge and its fulfilment through the liturgy. 
- That is why the liturgical movement is not an awakening of 
interest in certain features of ancient ritual, as if it were a move- 
ment akin to the Gothic revival. It is, in fact, a down-to-earth 
pastoral movement working for the renewal of the Christian 
life of ordinary people at its centre and source. 

At least it is now. It is customary to distinguish two or even 
three phases in the modern liturgical movement. The first 
phase belongs to the nineteenth century. It was dominated by 
Guéranger, the founder of Solesmes.? His work has come in 
for some very heavy criticism in recent years. The criticism has 
erred by excess. Some of his ideas are plainly unacceptable, but 
it would be wrong to dismiss this first stage of the movement as 
merely aesthetic and antiquarian. It would be more accurate 
’ to call it monastic. Guéranger wanted to make known the doc- 
trinal and devotional riches of the liturgy, and he had con- 
siderable success in doing so. But the effort remained remote 
from the ordinary life of the average parish, and too much stress 
was laid on the external splendour of the liturgy as ideally 
executed. This remoteness from the ordinary Christian com- 
munity in its normal functioning led in some quarters to a 
romantic concern with beautiful inessentials and to a failure to 
bring into sufficient prominence the basic values of the liturgy. 

In contrast to this, a strongly pastoral concern marks the 
second stage in the movement. The forerunner here was un- 
doubtedly St Pius X in his restoration of frequent communion 
and his attempts to get congregations to sing. His remark desig- 


1 “Seelsorge als Schliissel der Liturgiegeschichte” in Erneuerung der Liturgie: 
Akten des Ersten Internationalen Pastoralliturgishchen Kongresses zu Assisi. Hrsg. von 
Liturgischen Institut durch Johannes Wagner (Trier, 1957). 

2See The Progress of the Liturgy: An Historical Sketch from the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century to the Pontificate of Pius X, by Dom Olivier Rousseau, 0.5.8. 
(Westminster, Maryland, 1951). 


—e OD. 
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nating active participation in the liturgy as the primary and 
indispensable source of the true Christian spirit is deservedly 
famous and can serve as the motto of the movement. Never- 
theless, papal decrees do not constitute a movement, and for the 
beginning of the movement properly so-called we must turn to 
Belgium and the work of Dom Lambert Beauduin. The remark 
of Pius X just mentioned was made in Tra le Sollecitudint of 1903. 
It was a few years later at the Catholic Congress of Malines in, 
1909 that Dom Lambert put forward his programme. This year — 
we celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of this Congress, where 
many would place the birth of the movement in its present 
form. From then onwards there grew in Belgium a popular , 
pastoral movement aiming at a renewal of the Christian life of 
ordinary people through the liturgy as its primary source. Dom 
Lambert’s booklet, La piété liturgique, first published in 1914, 


| sums up its principles and aims and is still well worth reading. 


The Belgian movement introduced and promoted the use of 
the Dialogue Mass and brought about the widespread use of 
vernacular missals by the faithful. 

The liturgical movement would not, however, be what it is 
at present without what took place in Germany. Some, in their 
desire to find an appropriate starting-point for the liturgical 
movement, have chosen the meeting of a group of Catholic 
laymen—university teachers, doctors and lawyers—which took 
place at Maria Laach in 1914, in order to discuss ways and 
means to promote the more active share of the faithful in the 
Mass. Although at first decidedly less popular and less realistic 
in approach than its counterpart in Belgium, there developed 
between the wars in Germany a liturgical movement of such 
power that it will be seen in history as a decisive and formative 
force in the modern Church. Despite a slow start in this respect, 
it did in fact get to grips with the realities of ordinary parochial 
existence; but where it became outstanding was in the quality 
of its liturgical scholarship and the depth of its doctrinal 
reflexion. Most theologians are rightly hesitant about the 
Mysterientheologie of Dom Odo Casel in the precise form in which 
he put it forward, but few would deny that the work of Maria 
Laach has served to uncover the doctrinal richness implicit in 
the liturgy in a way that has decisively influenced the theology 
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of the sacraments and of the Eucharist in particular. Nor must 
we forget the scriptural and patristic emphasis given to the 
movement in Germany and Austria. In brief, there emerged in 
Germany one of the most influential movements seen in the 
history of the Church, a vast movement of pastoral renewal but 
where the pastoral renewal was backed and directed by a scrip- 
tural, patristic and doctrinal learning and reflexion that have 
rarely been surpassed. It is well to remind ourselves that 
although the restoration of the Paschal Vigil came as a bolt 
from the blue to us in this country it had been prepared and 
made possible on the historical, doctrinal and pastoral levels by 
the work done in Germany. 

The mention of the restoration of the Paschal Vigil leads us 
to consider the third stage of the liturgical movement. This is 
really only the continuation of the second stage and is not 

“sharply distinct from it, as the second stage was from the first. 
It is the stage of liturgical reform. What happened was that the 
historical, doctrinal and pastoral work brought the realization 
that our present liturgy was not in a healthy state. Historical 
studies laid bare the evolution of the liturgy and showed the 
reasons why the liturgy had ceased to play that part in the 
ordinary Christian life that it should. One conclusion became 
clear: if vitality was to be restored to the liturgical life of the 
Church, changes must be made. Historical studies made it 
possible to discern which changes would be true to the tra- 
ditional nature of the liturgy and which would be foreign to it 
and due to some unfounded modern fashion. There was no 
question of a mere desire to restore ancient liturgical practice. 
The aim was to uncover the liturgical tradition of the Church 
and gain an insight into its nature and content. The process is 
similar to the way a doctrine is renewed by reflexion on the 
past tradition of the Church and by reaching beyond more 
recent formulations. Pastoral necessity shows the need for 
reform. Historical study, doctrinal reflexion and pastoral ex- 
perience, all help to determine its direction. It was in that way 
that the new order of Holy Week was achieved—an order which 


1 For a summary, see The Western Liturgy and its History by Theodor Klauser 
(London, 1952). Fr Jungmann’s little book The Sacrifice of the Church (London, 1956) 
contains penetrating observations on the present state of the Mass as seen in the 
light of history. 
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is both ancient and new, a restoration yet’ one adapted to 
present pastoral needs. 

Prominence has been given to the work done in Germany, 
first because this is true to the facts, secondly because some who 
dislike things French identify the movement with French rest- 
lessness and then dismiss it. As a matter of fact, the French did 
not really get going in regard to a pastoral liturgical movement 
until towards the end of the Second World War. When they » 
did, their contribution proved invaluable. They produced a 
flood of clear and reasonably popular writing on the subject. 
Not all was gold, and there was some dross. There was, in par- 
ticular, a too hasty adaptation of the liturgy by some to the 
requirements of the apostolate. Liturgy cannot be created; it 
must be received. It is a traditional datum which we must * 
accept and make our own. All the same, we in this country 
have no right to complain since we have been so dependent on 
the French for our knowledge and understanding of the move- 
ment. Where, however, the French have been outstanding is in 
the Biblical movement, so closely connected with and vital to 
any true liturgical movement. They have been foremost in 
responding to Divino Afflante Spiritu and incorporating into 
Catholic thought the results of Biblical criticism. They have 
pursued the work of the doctrinal understanding of the Bible— 
the work, that is, of Biblical theology. The Bible de Férusalem is 
a landmark, both in restoring the Bible as a living element in 
the thought and piety of the faithful and in presenting a 
Catholic understanding of it that is both critical and theological. 

What about England in relation to all this? Is it perhaps 
harsh to see it as a backwater ruffled by a few ripples from the 
waves of vitality that are surging through the Church? A per- 
ceptive non-Catholic writer, Koenker, writing in 1954 on the 
liturgical movement, remarked: “In England it is identified 
with aestheticism and a small group of intellectuals.””? If this is 
true, it means that in England we are still living for the most 
part in the first stage of the movement, where it is confined to “ 
an élite, and we still await a popular pastoral movement of 


1 Cf. the remarks of Fr Bouyer in Etudes de pastorale liturgique (Paris, 1944), pp. 


79-89. 
2 The Liturgical Renaissance in the Roman Catholic Church (Chicago 1954), P- 4. 
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widespread influence. An observer nearer to the reality of things 
in this country, Fr Crichton, tried to survey the position in 
England in an article written in Lumen Vitae for 1955.1 What 
emerges is the difficulty of generalizing on the subject because 
of the lack of organization. There is no liturgical centre here as 
in other countries, and there seem to be no diocesan commis- 
sions, although Southwark, I understand, has recently started 
one. It is very difficult then to say what is being done up and 
down the country. Fr Crichton indicates what has been done; 
for example, by the Society of St Gregory. He then remarks: 
“As the present writer said in a former issue of Lumen Vitae, the 
general picture presented by an average congregation on a 
Sunday morning in England is little different from what it was 
fifty years ago. Although the situation is changing slowly, that 





of things yet to be done. Will the stimulus given by the Instruc- 
tion result in the coming to birth in this country of a wide- 
spread and organized pastoral liturgical movement? Individual 
efforts, however prudent and enlightened, are of their nature 
inadequate to the task.'The aim of the liturgical movement is 
the restoration of the sense of community and the reinvigoration 
of the communal life of Christians. No efforts can achieve this 


is still probably very near the truth.” d 
The truth of that judgement was illustrated recently by the o 
reactions to the new Instruction on Sacred Music and Sacred Liturgy § © 
(1958). What was issued as and taken to be by other countries s 
as a codification and ordering of existing practice had to be ‘ 
understood here to be a programme of future activity—a list , 
{ 


dimension. And the harm done by imprudent and disobedient 
individual initiatives can hardly be exaggerated. They deny in 
themselves what they profess to be working for. The liturgy is 
the public worship of the Church; its restoration must be the 
work of the community according to its God-given structure 
England, I am sure, has its own contribution to make to the 
liturgical renewal. The fullness of our churches is due in part to 
+the fact that they are too few and to the unending flow of 
immigrants, but it is still true that we have large, loyal congre- 
gations with which to work. Reflexion on the problems involved 


1X (1955), PP- 430-5. 
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over here in promoting a living liturgical life in the community 
would lead inevitably to insights and suggestions that would be 
universally valuable. But there must be serious reflexion, hard 
thinking, if we are to be listened to and taken seriously abroad. 
We cannot continue to live on the intellectual patrimony of | 
other countries and expect our advice and comments to 
command respect. 

This may sound like the intellectual snobbery of a theo- 
logian, but what is so depressing—indeed often heart-rending— 
is to observe the superficial character of so much of our apos- 
tolic effort. We refuse to acknowledge the power of ideas. We: 
neglect the content of what we preach. We are anxious to 
devise ways and means of getting an ever bigger audience to 
hear what we say but we will not devote the time, effort and 
discussion necessary to improve the quality of what we say. So 
often it is taken for granted that we are already in full possession 
of what we have to get across, that our possession of it is perfect, 
stable and nicely balanced, so that all we have to do is to work 
out ways and means of getting it across. It never seems to occur 
to us that people sometimes do not listen, because what we tell ., 
them is not worth their attention and does not meet their 
legitimate needs and desires. 

The inadequacy of so much of the current popular accounts 
of Catholic teaching is an out-of-date inadequacy. It is being 
overcome elsewhere in the Church by the various forces of 
doctrinal renewal. The main obstacle to these forces in this 
country is a widespread complacency that ignores the inade- 
quacy and presumes quite wrongly that because the Catholic 
faith does not change, our possession and account of it can 
never be improved. Many must have heard the cry that went 
up for a kerygmatic theology.! Rightly understood, this is not a 
new branch of theology but an attempt to bring the work of 
theology into closer touch with what is required for the procla- 
mation and teaching of the Christian message. What lies behind 
this striving for a new approach in theology is the conviction that 
methods in preaching and teaching are not enough; our concern 


1 For an account of the discussions, see The Art of Teaching Christian Doctrine by 
Johannes Hofinger, s.j. (Notre Dame, 1957), pp. 234-49; and Catéchése by J. A. 
Jungmann (Bruxelles, 1955), pp. 275-80. 
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must be principally with the content and structure of our mes. 
sage. Our complacency must then be shattered; we must realize 
that all isnot wellin this matter. The literature already available 
, in this country is not fully used because of a failure to take to 
heart the need for serious doctrinal reflexion and improvement. 

How do we tackle the problem of the lapsed? Experience 
shows that most lapsing is a drifting away from the faith by 
those to whom it has never meant very much. It ought then to 
be a truism to say that the problem of the lapsed implies the 
inferior quality of the Catholic faith in many of our people. 
But this lack of quality does not affect only those who actually 
drift away but also many more. Instead of continually asking 
about the innumerable factors that cause some of those whose 
Catholic religion is inferior to drift away, while others in some 
way or other manage to survive, we should ask: in what does 
this inferiority, this lack of quality, consist? Ignorance of the 
faith is no answer. What is wrong is more than that. We give 
a lopsided and impoverished presentation of the Christian 
message. The urgent need is to improve the content and struc- 
ture of our message. That is what the liturgical, Biblical and 
catechetical revivals are concerned with. Their effect will be 
lasting because they are busy, not simply with practical matters, 
but with a doctrinal renewal. Unless we are prepared to rethink 
the content of our faith, our pastoral work will remain super- 
ficial and ineffectual. Why is it, if we may judge from reports, 
that the numbers attending the Paschal Vigil have noticeably 
decreased after the novelty has worn off? Because the restora- 
tion of it involves a doctrinal reorientation which requires much 
study on the part of the clergy and years of preaching to the 
laity before it will be properly assimilated. 

Is it possible to indicate the character of the doctrinal re- 
newal that the liturgical movement carries with it? We must be 


1 After this paper was written, I came across this remark of Fr Jungmann in 
his talk to the Sixth Irish Liturgical Congress at Glenstal Abbey: 


“The deciding factor today is not organization and proselytizing, not 
appeals and furious activity, but first and above all the renewal of the consciousness 
of the faith. It is a renewal of the old power, of the old ardour, as Christianity 
once possessed it, when without external help, it was victorious over a pagan 
world. That is the reason today—and of course it is nearing the eleventh hour— 
for the working for such a renewal, for a genuine regeneration out of the powers 
which lie hidden in the Church and in her past.” [Author’s italics.] 


See The Furrow, 10 (1959), pp. 296-309. 
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content here with a few brief indications, but the points chosen for 
mention are germinal—pregnant with life and future growth.! 

By now almost everyone has heard the word “Christocentric”’. 
That our preaching, teaching and theology must be Christo- 
centric has been generally recognized. The kerygma or message y 
is centred on Christ, and we should respect this structure. The 
universal acknowledgement of this is a great step forward, but 
the matter goes deeper than is often thought. What has not as_ 
yet its central place in the Christian consciousness of our people 
is the risen humanity of Christ. How do the faithful think of 
Christ? When they think of Him as man, they think of Him as 
an historical figure. They have in mind Jesus as He lived in 
Palestine, teaching and working miracles and then dying for us 
on the Cross. When they think of Him as He is at present, when 
they pray to Him, they think of Him almost always as God. 
This does not mean that they would countenance for one 
moment the idea that Jesus has ceased to be man, nor is it 
denied that they see Him imaginatively as man. But what alone 
isimportant for them is His Godhead. Jesus is God, the God we 
worship—that is all they are aware of. What is lacking is the y 
awareness of the risen Christ as the mediator through whom we 
have access to the Father; an awareness of Christ who by His 
resurrection has become in His humanity life-giving. It is Jesus 
the man who has been exalted as the source of life for us, so 
that our Christian life is a share in His risen life. 

We go to God the Father in and through Christ; that is, in | 
and through the glorified humanity of Christ. The structure of “ 
liturgical prayer indicates this. Per Dominum nostrum Fesum Chris- 
tum. How foreign that structure is to the personal piety of 
Catholics! Yet how can we enter into the Eucharist and take 
part in it unless we make that structure our own? In the Mass 
we have to enter into Christ’s surrender of Himself to His 
Father and worship God the Father through and in Christ. In 
Holy Communion we are nourished on the Body and Blood 
of the living and glorified Christ and joined to His life-giving 
humanity. Too many Catholics still see in the Eucharist simply 


1 For a fuller and deeper ween see ““Glaubensgrundlagen der Liturgischen 
Erneurung” by Fritz Hofmann in Fragen der Theologie heute, hrsg. von J. Feiner, 
J. Triitsch und F. Béckle (Einsiedeln, 1957). 
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the real presence of a divine Person to be adored. The question, 
Who is present in the Eucharist? often meets with the answer, 
God—an answer which empties the Eucharist of its proper and 
immediate content. 

We must restore then a realization of the risen Christ as our 
mediator and an intelligent grasp of the structure of liturgical 
prayer and sacrifice: per Christum ad Patrem. Only in this way 
will participation in the liturgy be properly understood. The 
early Christian confession “Jesus is the Lord” expressed the 
fact that Christ has been exalted to the right hand of the Father 
and as glorified now continues to make intercession for men. It 
was an expression of belief in the ever-living Christ and in His 
present activity. It included a recognition of His divinity, but 
of that divinity as embodied in the glorified man Jesus, through 
whom we go to the Father. 

Our grasp of all this depends on our understanding of the 
' resurrection as a mystery of salvation. For too long Catholic 
theology. considered the resurrection exclusively from an apolo- 
getic angle and lost sight of it as a mystery of our faith—indeed 
as the centre of the Christian message of salvation; for the 
kerygma is the proclamation of the paschal mystery. How diffi- 
cult it-is to overcome this neglect is shown by the fact that the 
admirable, up-to-date Christ in Us by Killgallon and Weber 
(London, 1958), which has given a new look to convert instruc- 
tion, still treats the resurrection only from the apologetic angle. 
The restoration of this mystery to its place has been achieved 
by the advance of Biblical theology. Any recent book on the 
theology of Paul or John will make clear the key position of the 
resurrection in the Biblical understanding of the redemption. 
The basic book, which gives a comprehensive treatment, is 
Durrwell’s La Résurrection de Fésus: mystére de salut (Paris, 1950). 
Much remains to be done before these rich findings of Biblical 
theology are incorporated at a speculative level into the treatise 
on the redemption. The usually stimulating Initiation théologique 
(Paris, 1952-4) fails lamentably at this point. 

1 There are some interesting essays in the symposium Christus Victor Mortis 
(Roma, 1958). An outstanding survey of the theology of the redemption is “Il 
mistero della redenzione” by Giulio Oggioni in Problemi e Orientamenti di Teologia 


Dommatica a cura della Pontificia Facolta Teologica di Milano (Milano, 1957), Il, 
PP- 237-343- 
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While the Biblical scholars were forging ahead in their 
rediscovery of the Biblical teaching on redemption, liturgical 
scholars were making clear the fundamental place of the resur- 
rection in the liturgy—a place manifested in the position of 
Easter as the centre of the Church’s year. Easter is not simply 
one feast among many; it is the feast, the climax of the year, the 
centre on which all converges. Its place is not a matter of 
chance or of historical accident but is due to a doctrinal reason: 
the place of the paschal mystery in the Christian message. The 
realization of this made intolerable what had happened to the 
Easter Vigil—the culminating celebration of the entire year 
carried out in the early morning of Holy Saturday before a 
handful of loyal but uncomprehending devout. In the con- 
sciousness of the Western Church, Easter, in fact, lost its central 
place and importance. This fading of Easter into the back- , 
ground must be one of the most significant facts in the history 
of the Christian life; it was fraught with consequences. The 
more one realizes the place of Easter, the more astounding does 
it become. Certainly, an almost frightening example of the ebb 
and flow possible in the life of the Church and in its under- 
standing of the faith. The restoration of the Easter Vigil is an 
achievement of the liturgical movement that must be termed 
momentous. It will be long before it bears its full fruit; its reper- 
cussions will probably extend over centuries. Nothing short of 
an upheaval is required in the outlook of the average Catholic 
before it can be properly appreciated. We have hardly begun 
to achieve this. How many Catholics when asked what was the ~ 
greatest feast of the year would answer at once and without 
hesitation, Christmas? And in answering thus, they would be 
thinking mainly of the human side of the birth of Christ. So 
many of our faithful have but the dimmest insight into the 
Christian message in its central content, because the paschal 
mystery has not its proper place in their religious consciousness. 

We have only to look at the commentaries on the Easter 
Vigil to see that to understand it we need a knowledge of the | 
Old Testament and a sense of the history of salvation. It is 
worth dwelling on both these points, because they are both 
notably lacking in English popular Catholicism. A sense of the 
history of salvation, for salvation takes place within history. The 

Vol. xiv 2U 
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message of the Old Testament is that God intervenes in history 
to save. He is the Lord of history. He has a plan that govern; 
history. Revelation shows the gradual unfolding of that plan, 
Jesus is the centre of this redemptive history. He brings the 
decisive intervention of God. His death and resurrection are the 
great central events of human history, determining all its course, 
We are still in the midst of redemptive history. The risen Christ 
rules, but His rule is not yet fully manifested. He is gathering 
His own to Himself. He will come again and bring all to fulfil. 
ment. There is the past, containing the mighty deeds of God, 
culminating in the Christ-event; there is the present, marked by 
the invisible rule and influence of the risen Christ; there is the 
future age, already present in Christ and His grace, but to be 
fully manifested at the Second Coming. “And when all things 
shall be subdued unto Him, then the Son also himself shall be 
subject unto him that put all things under him, that God may 
be all in all” (I Cor. xv, 28). 

"Now we cannot understand the Easter mystery, the Church, 
the Eucharist or the sacraments, without a sense of this history. 
Our faith is not a list of truths divorced from a relationship to 
time and history: it tells us the story of God’s love, a story which 
shows God entering into history and carrying out there His 
plan. And we cannot see things in this way if we continue to 
ignore the Old Testament. The Old Testament lays down the 
pattern of the divine intervention in history. Although it must 
be read in the light of Christ, it remains part of the revelation 
of Christ and is permanently valid for us. That emerges quite 
plainly from the liturgical use of the Old Testament, particu- 
larly during Lent and Easter. A knowledge of the Old Testament 
is necessary if we are to enter into the liturgy and grasp its 
approach. It is a pity that in the Roman liturgy we do not 
have more readings from the Old Testament on occasions when 
the people are present. Certainly, a definite requirement of the 
liturgical renewal is that the people should know the Old 
Testament and know it as a whole. Not all need a scholar’s 
understanding of it, but it must be familiar in all its distinctive 
parts. Since the psalms play such a part in liturgical prayer, the 
initiative of the Grail in adapting the Gelineau psalms for 
English use is an important step in this direction. But the general 


—————————— oe ell 
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ignorance of the Old Testament is immense, and yet the~ 
renewed understanding of Easter, the Eucharist, baptism and 
the other sacraments depends on the use of Old Testament 
themes. That is the challenge we face. 

The liturgy is the public worship of the Church. It is only to 
be expected then that attention will be paid to the doctrine of 
the Church. The renewal, however, in the theology of the 
Church goes back well beyond the present liturgical movement. 
It can be traced back to Romanticism with its stress on life and 
vital values and to the work, in that setting, of Moehler and the 
Tibingen school. The struggle with naturalism also helped 
Catholics to an awareness of the mystery of the Church. At the 
same time, what considerably stimulated theological reflexion 
on the Church was the renewal of interior life within the Church 
and the liturgical movement must be counted among the various 
ways in which that renewal of interior life has been manifested. 
We may say then that the liturgical movement and a renewed , 
ecclesiology go hand in hand. 

Now we have been talking about the Church as the mystical 
Body for years, and there is no doubt that there is a deeper 
understanding of the Church than existed previously. All the 
same, we have largely failed to get the full doctrine across. 
People realize better the mysterious union that unites them to 
Christ and to each other, but where we have failed is in con-, 
veying the identity of the mystical Body of Christ with the 
reality of the-parochial community as it exists here and now. 
Our congregations lack a sense of community. Some would say 
that our most important task is the creation of such a sense of 
community, and what does that mean but the creation of a 
sense of the mystical Body not as something up in the air but 
in its concrete realization in the local community. Mr Smith 
may have heard of the mystical Body, but he does not really 
think that going to Christ means drawing closer to Mr Brown, 
that it is as a community that we live in Christ, that the Mass is 
a communal sacrifice and Communion a communal meal 
which we do and share only together, and therefore he does not 
see why he should not follow the Mass on his own and ignore 


1 For a well-documented account of the renewal of ecclesiology, see Les tendances 
nouvelles de Vecclésiologie by Stanislas Jaki, 0.8.8. (Roma, 1957). 
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the existence of Mr Brown. In order to bring what we say about 
the mystical Body down from the clouds and apply it to the 
concrete reality of the Church, we need to see the liturgical 
assembly as the expression and cause of the Church. , 

We are the Church when scattered through factories, offices 
and homes in our daily occupations, but when we come together 
in the Sunday assembly the Church is given its visible expres- 
sion as a community. That means that our assembly for Mass 
_ is the realization, the symbol and the cause, of our union 
together in Christ. An important function of the Sunday Mass 
is to gather and express the community. The Church becomes 
visible, and in that setting of the gathered community, the 
Eucharist is celebrated as the sacramental symbol of the unity 
and its source and cause. The Mass has a structure that is 
designed, as historical studies have abundantly proved, to make 
it a real expression of the community, a communal celebration. 
The restoration of the vocal participation of the faithful in the 
Mass is not a didactic trick, intended simply to help them 
follow what is going on, but the renewal of a function of the 
Eucharistic assembly that alone explains its structure and the 
atrophy of which has resulted in a deterioration of the Christian 
life of the people: namely, the function of expressing visibly in a 
communal celebration the Church as the one Body of Christ and 
the chosen PeopleofGod. As long asour Sunday congregations are 
as amorphous and passive as cinema audiences and our communi- 
cants as indifferent to each other assolitary éatersin a restaurant, 
the doctrine of the mystical Body has not been understood. 

That the liturgical movement has brought new light to the 
doctrine of the Eucharist and the sacraments goes without say- 
ing. The development has been so extensive and many-sided that 
it is difficult to summarize briefly. It would be wrong to see all 
the development as an immediate product of the pastoral litur- 
gical movement. Whocan analyse the precise causes and the inter- 
action of factors that lie behind such developments? The theology 
of the Eucharist would have been pretty vigorous in any event. 
However, the important point is the renewal not its precise causes. 

There has been a stress on the dynamic as opposed to the 
static aspect of the Eucharist. The purpose of the Eucharist is 
not the adoration of the real presence but its function as sacrifice 
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and as food. The two aspects, sacrifice and communion, have 
been brought together and the unity of the Eucharist stressed by 
the sacramental approach. This has shown that the Eucharist 
in its entirety belongs to the sacramental order; it is a sacra- 
mental sacrifice. This approach has also enabled theologians 
to overcome the limitations of the post-Tridentine theology 
of the Mass and show how the Mass is a sacrifice without adding 
to Calvary but remaining one sacrifice with it. It is the sacra- 
ment of Christ’s sacrifice. Vonier was a pioneer here, but the 
discussions today are largely centred on the Mysteries-presence 
theology. Again, the place of Holy Communion within the cele- 
bration of the sacrifice has not been neglected. What has helped 
with this point has been the realization that in its outward 
structure, its sacramental sign, the Eucharist is a sacred meal. It 
was instituted as a meal and, despite all ritual developments, 
this basic structure, which includes all the aspects of the 
Eucharist, remains the same. 

The study of the liturgy has led to a better understanding 
of the Mass as the sacrifice of the Church. This is the truth 
rightly stressed by Fr Jungmann when he deals with the mean- 
ing of the Eucharist in the first volume of his great Missarum 
Sollemnia, and he has devoted a little book to a more popular 
exposition of the same point.!'What is most prominently ex- 
pressed in the Eucharistic liturgy is not that it is the sacrifice 
of Christ but that it is our sacrifice, the sacrifice of the Church, 
in which all share, This serves further to focus attention on the 
whole question of the share of all the members of the Church 
in the priesthood of Christ. 

No account of the doctrinal side of the liturgical movement 
would be complete without some words on the Mystertentheologie 
which originated with Dom Odo Casel of Maria Laach, who 
died in 1948.2 The theology of the mysteries gets its name from 


1 The Sacrifice of the Church (London, 1956). 

2 There is practically nothing in English on the subject. In Life and Liturgy 
(London, 1956) Fr Bouyer gives a theology of the liturgy that is directed by a 
qualified acceptance of Casel’s ideas, but he does not make the background and 
state of the question sufficiently clear to the uninitiated. The indispensable survey 
of the discussions remains the work of Dr Filthaut, translated into French as La 
théologie des mystéres (Paris, 1954), but it must now be supplemented by the remark- 


able chronicle of Gaillard under the same title in Revue thomiste, 57 (1957), pp. 
510-51. 
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the fact that it expounds the whole saving work of God, and, in 
particular, the life of worship or the liturgy with the help of the 
concept of “mystery”. By mystery, Casel did not mean a mys- 
+. terious truth beyond our reason; for him it indicated a reality. 
|) He distinguishes three levels of mystery. First, there is the plan 
of redemption as existing eternally in the mind of God: the 
2)divine plan of love in God. Then there is the Christian mystery, 
the mystery of Christ, which is the coming into history of that 
S\ivine plan in a theandric action. The third level is the mystery 
of Christ as continued in the Church and made present in each 
of the faithful. It is made present, not by a mere application 
of merits, but by a vital communion, a mystical but very real 
7 union with the mystery of Christ. The axiom of this approach 
is that a man does not become a Christian by the mere accep- 
tance of the teaching of Christ, nor by the mere acceptance of 
graces communicated by Christ, but by a real share in the very 
‘ saving activity of Christ. The mysteries of Christ must then be 
reactualized, made present again, so that we can share in them. 
This is achieved by the Kultmysterium, the liturgy, which by a 
symbolic representation of the saving acts of Christ brings them 
really present and allows us to take part in them and thus reach 
salvation. 

There is no room here to show how Casel interpreted this in 
detail and applied it to the Mass and the sacraments, nor is 
that necessary for our purpose. What is relevant here is to ob- 
serve that this approach has acted as a leaven in theology and 
enabled it to overcome a too mechanical way of understanding 
the sacraments as causes of grace. In the liturgy—the Mass and 
the sacraments—we reactualize, we make present, the mystery 

\. \, of our salvation. By our celebration we enter into that mystery: 
~~ ~* we die with Christ and rise again. What precisely is made present? 
ow do’enter into the saving work itself of Christ? These and 
similar questions are being discussed and it is their discussion 

that is giving a new depth to‘our sacramentary theology. 

If theologians are seeking to understand the connexion of 
the sacraments with the mystery of Christ, they are also being 

(led by the liturgical movement to grasp more fully the human | 
dimensions of the sacraments as signs of the faith and worship 
of the Church. The exclusive dominance of the notion of cause 
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in the theology of the sacraments has had an impoverishing 
influence. The human side must not be forgotten. Sacramental 
activity is a human activity, and sacraments are actions whereby 
the Church expresses its worship and its faith. They are designed 
to have a meaning on the human plane of spiritual and social 
communication. They include a human response to the divine 
gift. They normally imply a communal celebration, expressing 
and building up the life of the Church. 

But when we think of the sacramental organization or 
economy as it is called, we must not limit it to the seven rites 
that are in the strict and proper sense sacraments, any more 
than we must restrict the seven sacraments to what is necessary 
for validity. No; each of the seven sacraments is surrounded by _ 
a great number of rites, lesser signs or sacramentals, and these ‘ 
have their importance. They are not simply decorative acces- 
sories. They form the symbolic context of the sacraments and 
are necessary to display and express the full meaning of the 
rite. The seven sacraments are not isolated entities; they form , 
a sacramental world. They form a whole with the rites that 
surround them and depend upon them and draw from their 
riches. They form, too, a unity with the rites or sacramentals by 
which the Church develops and expands her divine worship, 
such as the dedication of churches, funeral rites, blessings and 
consecrations, and so on; and, naturally, with the extension of 
the sacrifice of praise, the Mass, in the divine office. Through 
this sacramental economy or world of sacred signs Christ con- 
tinues the work of redemption and brings to us in the Church 
His life, death and resurrection. 

That world of sacred signs is still largely unfamiliar to our 
Catholic people. For them the sacraments are simply means of 
grace. To be reintroduced to it, they will need to be more 
familiar with the Bible, because the symbolism used in the 
liturgy is Biblical. But the Bible and the liturgy develop the 
great basic symbols that have always been used by man and 
correspond to deep human needs. Fr Vann in his recent book, 
The Paradise Tree, and in an article in the Catholic Teachers’ 
Journal (March 1959), has pointed out the need for symbolical 


1 The little book of Fr Roguet, The Sacraments: Signs of Life (London, 1954), 
opens up these perspectives. 
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thinking in man. Man cannot subsist and retain mental health 
on a diet of purely rational and conceptual thinking; the mind 
must use as well symbols and images. We have served up the 
faith in cut-and-dried formularies and by the use of conceptual 
analysis and discursive reasoning, while there has been at our 
disposal a world of rich images and symbols that are human, 
Biblical and traditional. The inadequacy of our presentation of 
the faith is not merely doctrinal but psychological; there is a 
lack on the basic human level. Our expositions defy the laws of 
the human psyche. - 

One last doctrinal point.’Our Christian life should include 
an eschatological tension. We should live in expectation of the 
Coming of Christ. The hope of the Second Coming gives us a 
sound attitude to the Church and her mission, enables us to see 
the world and human activities in a proper light, and gives us 
a proper conception of our own destiny, which includes the 
resurrection of the body. This expectation is being given back 
to the Christian life, particularly in connexion with the Eucha- 
rist. We gather together to await the Coming of Christ and to 
anticipate that Coming and the Messianic banquet in the sacred 
meal of the Eucharist. The eating of Christ’s Body in the 
Eucharist is a pledge and preparation of the resurrection. 

A new understanding of Christ, in particular of the sig- 
nificance of His resurrection and of the role of the glorified 
humanity; a sense of the history of salvation; an insight into the 
mystery of the Church as expressed and realized in the liturgical 
assembly; a richer theology of the Eucharist and of the sacra- 
ments; a reawakening of a fuller eschatological hope: those are 
some of the doctrinal insights on which the liturgical movement 
rests. 

We live in an age of liturgical reform. It is only human to 
want to see the changes and to see them quickly. Certainly, if 
anyone denies the need for the reform of the liturgy, he may be 
in invincible ignorance, but he is definitely out of touch with 
the mind of the Church. The movement for liturgical reform has 
been taken over by the authorities of the Church and taken over 
in no uncertain fashion. We have had already some remarkable 
results of this: evening Mass, relaxation of the Eucharistic fast, 
restoration of the Holy Week celebrations especially the Easter 
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Vigil, numerous vernacular rituals, some with extensive changes 
in the rites. More is under way as is openly made known. Indeed, 
one would have to be pretty ignorant of liturgical history not 
to see the desirability of changes. But impatience for these 
changes is obscuring the immense task we face in this country 
before all these changes, past and future, can be properly 
assimilated. Ritual changes without a corresponding change in 
mentality will bear little fruit, as the comparative inefficacy of 
the Easter Vigil in this country shows. We need to set to work, . 
first shaking off our monumental complacency. Serious reflexion 
is required on our part to make our own the doctrinal progress 
that underlies the liturgical movement and which is bringing 
about a welcome reorientation in Catholic piety. Then we must 
get this across to the people by constant preaching and teaching. 
They must also be made familiar with the Scriptures, particu- 
larly with the Old Testament of which they are so sadly 
ignorant. Above all, we must do all in our power to give them a 
sense of community, not a sense of belonging to the Church as 
a vast institution—they have that already—but a sense of com- 
munity on the local level where the communal life of the Church 
should be actually expressed and lived. This last is a task 
beyond individual efforts. Before it can be properly achieved, 
the knowledge and technique of religious sociology will have to 
be used to reorganize our parishes. But the stimulus given by 
the New Instruction enables us to do something about our 
Sunday assemblies. Great progress will be made if we remember 
that ideas do matter. We must set about changing our own 
and those of our people. 

“Liturgy? Gosh, yes.” What is taking place is not the 
increasing popularity of a private hobby or interesting sideline, 
but a change, a renewal in the pastoral work of the Church, 
and it is reaching down to the very foundations. 

CHar.es Davis 
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ERECTION OF THE STATIONS OF 
THE CROSS 


NE of the most popular devotions amongst the faithful 
O:: undoubtedly the Way of the Cross and we are accus- 
tomed to seeing the representations of the Stations of the Cross 
in our churches. These representations, whatever their artistic 
merit, and this varies considerably, presumably encourage the 
faithful to meditate on the Passion of our Lord while making 
the Stations and help them to gain the extensive indulgences 
granted to those who use this act of piety. At the same time we 
know that these representations are, juridically speaking, a 
minor item of far less importance than the wooden crosses 
which constitute the essential element in the Way of the Cross. 
Since invalid erection of the Stations deprives the faithful of the 
important spiritual favours granted by the Church, and since 
there does seem to be a certain measure of misunderstanding in 
the matter, perhaps a few brief notes on the conditions for 
valid and lawful erection of the Stations will not be out of place. 

The first and obvious requirement is that the priest who 
erects the Stations has the necessary faculty either by ordinary 
or delegated power. Now, apart from the power granted to 
cardinals and bishops in the Code (canons 239.6 and 349, p. 1, 
n. 1) which cannot be delegated to others,! the privilege of 
erecting the Stations of the Cross has been granted only to the 
Order of Friars Minor by the Holy See.? This is understandable 
when it is realized that the custody of the Holy Places has been 
entrusted to the Order since 1342, and the propagation of the 
devotion of the Way of the Cross in the West was largely the 
work of the Friars. The power, then, of erecting the Stations of 
Cross resides in the Superiors of the Order of Friars Minor who 
can delegate the faculty only to priests of the Order.* Requests 


1 Sacred Penitentiary, 18 July 1919 and 10 November 1926. 

* Benedict XIII, “Inter Plurima”, 3 March 1726; Clement XII, “‘Monita ad 
recte ordinandum S, Viae Crucis Exercitium”’, 3 April 1731; Rituale Romanum, 
ed. Ia post typicam, tit. IX, c. XI. 

8 Prior to the Decree of the Sacred Penitentiary, “‘Consilium suum’’, 20 March 
1933, the Minister General, 0.F.M., could delegate non-subjects. This power is now 
entirely revoked and we believe that any such delegations of the faculty were per- 
sonal and are not enjoyed by the successors of the Prelates to whom they were 
originally granted. 
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for the erection of the Stations should be directed to the bishop 
or to the Superior of the nearest house of the Friars Minor. In 
the case of the Friars Minor, the Superior will either bless the 
Stations himself or delegate one of his priests to do so. In case 
of special difficulty, e.g. with regard to distance, the request 
can be directed to the Very Reverend Fr Provincial, o.F.m., The 
Friary, Forest Gate, London, E.7., who enjoys a more extensive 
power of delegation (within the Order) than is possessed by the 
local Superiors. 

The privilege of the Friars Minor includes the power to erect 
the Stations, not only in churches and public and semi-public 
oratories, but also in any suitable place, e.g. cemeteries, corridors 
of convents, seminaries, hospitals and similar establishments, 
the gardens of such institutions or in places of pilgrimage, etc. 
On the other hand, an apostolic indult is necessary for the 
Stations to be erected in those private oratories in which the 
celebration of Mass is not permitted or for them to be erected 
in private rooms. But even here, the Minister General, 0.F.M., 
usually receives delegated faculties from the Holy See to meet 
such cases. 


TueE BLESSING OF THE STATIONS 


The blessing of the crosses—the essential part of the rite— 
should be carried out in the place where the Stations are to be 
actually erected, by the duly authorized priest. So long as the 
priest is, morally speaking, present in the place, this condition 
is adequately fulfilled. Thus, e.g. in the case of an enclosed 
community of nuns, there is no necessity for the priest to enter 
the enclosure. It is quite sufficient if he blesses the crosses at the 
grille or entrance to the choir where they are to be erected. The 
crosses may be put in position on the wall either before the 
blessing, which is normally more convenient, or during the 
ceremony. 

It is required for the validity of the erection of the Stations 

1 Capuchin Superiors also have the faculty of erecting the Stations of the Cross, 


- only within their own churches and oratories, by rescript of Pius IX, 5 March 
1874. 
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that the fourteen crosses be made of wood and that they are 
visible when placed in position on the walls. Quite apart from 
the question of validity, it is scarcely fitting that the wooden 
crosses, which are in effect the Stations, should be obscured or 
reduced to secondary importance by the pictures or sculpture, 


which, although legitimate and desirable, are the accessory 
element. 


PERMISSION OF THE LOCAL ORDINARY 


At one time this was a condition required for the valid erec- 
tion of the Way of the Cross. Since a multiplicity of conditions 
led too easily to the invalid erection of the Stations, the Sacred 
Penitentiary, by a Decree of 12 March 1938, declared that the 
permission of the local Ordinary was no longer required for the 
valid erection of the Stations. Nevertheless it remains a condition 
for the lawful erection of the Stations in those places in the 
diocese subject to the authority of the Ordinary, i.e. non- 
exempt places. This permission should normally be obtained, 
at least orally, before the erection of the Stations, though it may 
be legitimately presumed if there is some special difficulty in 
getting in touch with the local Ordinary. It may be pointed 
out that the obtaining of this permission is a matter, not for the 
priest who erects the Stations, but for the priest or religious 
Superior who requests their erection. When a Franciscan is 
approached to bless the Way of the Cross he naturally takes it 
for granted that the person concerned has already obtained, or 
will obtain, the permission of his local Ordinary. 

Finally we may be forgiven if we mention a few minor 
points which seem to cause a certain amount of confusion. Once 
the Stations have been validly erected the indulgences are not 
lost provided the same set of crosses, substantially, are retained 
in morally the same place. Consequently, one or other of the 
crosses may be replaced if need arises without any need for a 
further blessing provided that less than seven of the original 
crosses are so replaced. If seven or more of the crosses are 
removed simultaneously or successively then the Stations must 
be re-erected. It is also permissible to change the position of the 
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Stations within the limits of the same place. Again the indul- 
gences are not lost if the Stations are temporarily removed, 
e.g. while the church is being repaired or decorated, but, during 
this time, the crosses may not be erected elsewhere without the 
requisite formalities. Last of all, it is possible to have more than 
one Way of the Cross erected in the same building, provided 
that they are in morally distinct parts of it and provided that 
there is sufficient space between the crosses to permit of genuine 
movement from Station to Station which is part of the mode of 
making this devotion. 

In conclusion, may I say that what has been stated above is 
probably well known to most readers, but it does remain a fact 
that sanations have on occasions to be obtained from the Holy 
See to cover various defects occurring in the erection of the 
Stations of the Cross. In fact, such a sanation “quorumlibet 
defectuum in ss. Viae Crucis Stationum erectionibus . . .”” was 
granted at the instance of the Procurator General, 0.F.M., by the 
Sacred Penitentiary as recently as October 1956.! Mistakes can 
be made in this matter! These notes are offered in the hope that 
such mistakes may be avoided and that the faithful may derive the 
greatest possible benefit from the devotion of the Way of the Cross. 

URBAN JUDGE, O.F.M. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


INVALID MARRIAGE—CORRECT ATTITUDE OF 
PARENTS 


What should be the attitude of Catholic parents towards 
one of their children who has married outside the Church? 
What attitude should they adopt towards the grandchildren? If 


the couple come to stay with the parents, can they be accepted 
as man and wife? (F. H. S.) 


REPLY 


However difficult the practical solution of this problem 
1 Acta Ordinis Minorum, 1956, p. 266, 
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may be,! the theological principles which govern it are not in 
doubt; they are the normal rules of charity in its positive and 
negative obligations. In the first place, the parents must main. 
tain true charity in their hearts towards the sinner and do what 





























they reasonably and lawfully can to bring him or her to repent. ] 
ance and amendment. On the other hand, since charity to § ever 
God has absolute priority, they may never do anything which § par 
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union, not even as a temporary concession designed solely to § wit! 
prevent an estrangement which might terminate their influence § pat 
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dependent on the particular circumstances of the case and the 
character of the persons involved; and one cannot pronounce on 
the advisability of this or that lawful line of conduct towards 
the parties, without first knowing whether the convalidation of 
their union is possible and desirable. The final assessment must 
therefore be left to the prudent judgement of a spiritual adviser 
acquainted with these factors. It is difficult, however, to see 
how the parents could ever be justified in allowing the couple 
to stay with them as man and wife, if this means providing 
them with a room where they can live as such. It is too positive 
a form of co-operation to be excusable as mere toleration of 
evil; rather would it amount to a compromise with evil, a 
temporary suspension by the parents of their initial disapproval, 
even if, as we assume, the only motive were to avoid awkward- 




















1 It was the subject of an answer by the Rev. T. Cummins in this Review, 
January 1956, p. 38. 
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ness and keep the way open to the exercise of their influence for 
good; and, in any case, even supposing that this implication 
could be effectively excluded, it would still remain too proxi- 
mate a form of co-operation to be justifiable. 

In some cases, a complete suspension of social intercourse 
even with their own child might be the best way by which the 
parents can hope to bring him or her to a better frame of mind. 
A break of this kind may be risky and is not easy to combine 
with a persevering spirit of charity, but it is intrinsically com- 
patible with true charity. On the other hand, the parents may 
rightly decide that they can do more good by maintaining an 
intimate association with their child, nor are they necessarily to 
blame if they continue social contacts with the couple, pro- 
vided they do not formally treat them as man and wife, or 
weaken in their disapproval of the sinful union. For example, 
they should not give presents to the couple as such, or house- 
hold appliances designed to serve their life in common. 

As to their attitude to children born of the union, they are 
not, of course, under any obligation to concede to them the 
special privileges attached to legitimate status, but the taint of 
illegitimacy does not nullify the bond of blood which unites 
them or the natural obligations of pzetas which derive from it; 
nor have the children committed any sin which warrants a 
suspension of these obligations. They should therefore not deny 
to them the normal marks of love and affection which are due 
to kindred, should endeavour to promote their spiritual and 
temporal welfare, and should remember that their title to 
special consideration is enhanced rather than diminished by 
their unhappy condition. 


CorRRECT APPROACH TO A PARTLY HEALED 
DIVORCE 


A Catholic woman, validly married, obtained a separation 
from her husband and then a divorce. Three years later, she 
took her husband back, though only for six months, and is now 
expecting a child by him. What should be the attitude of the 
parish priest to the case? (J. B. T.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 1129, §1: “‘Propter coniugis adulterium, alter coniux, 
manente vinculo, ius habet solvendi, etiam in perpetuum, vitae 
communionem, nisi in crimen consenserit, aut eidem causam 
dederit, vel illud expresse aut tacite condonaverit, vel ipse 
quoque idem crimen commiserit.”’ 

§2: ““Tacita condonatio habetur, si coniux innocens, post- 
quam de crimine adulterii certior factus est, cum altero 
coniuge sponte, maritali affectu, conversatus fuerit; praesumi- 
tur vero, nisi intra sex menses coniugem adulterum expulerit 
vel dereliquerit, aut legitimam accusationem fecerit.” 

Canon 1130: “Coniux innocens, sive iudicis sententia sive 
propria auctoritate legitime discesserit, nulla unquam obliga- 
tione tenetur coniugem adulterum rursus admittendi ad vitae 
consortium; potest autem eundem admittere aut revocare, nisi 
ex ipsius consensu ille statum matrimonio contrarium sus- 
ceperit.” 

The parish priest should first investigate the rights and 
wrongs of the case which, on the evidence supplied, are far 
from clear. If the woman’s ground for separation was a proved 
act of formal and consummated adultery on the part of her 
husband, to which she had neither consented, nor given cause, 
and which she had not subsequently condoned, expressly or 
tacitly, when she parted from him, she was entitled to per- 
manent separation, even without authorization of the local 
Ordinary. If, on the other hand, it was some other ground, or 
if any of the above-mentioned qualifications of the charge of 
adultery was not certainly verified, she was gravely forbidden 
to institute or obtain permanent separation without previous 
authorization of the local Ordinary, and, a fortiori, she was 
gravely forbidden to obtain a civil divorce. She may well have 
been unaware of the former prohibition, but, if she had any 
Catholic education, could scarcely have been unaware of the 
latter. 

But whether or not she was guilty of formally grave sin, and 
whatever the ground on which she separated from her husband, 
the question remains as to her present duty. Here again we 
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must distinguish. If her separation was not warranted by the 
adultery of her husband, but was obtained, without authoriza- 
tion of the local Ordinary, on some other ground, legitimate or 
not, it is clear from canons 1128 and 1131 that she is gravely 
bound to resume permanent cohabitation, unless and until she 
receives such authorization. If her separation was warranted 
by adultery, her canonical duty is perhaps not so immediately 
clear from a cursory reading of the relevant canons, because 
canon 1129 might appear, at first sight, to deprive one in her 
situation of the right to permanent separation only if the crime 
were condoned before the right were exercised (which is appar- 
ently not her case), and, according to canon 1130, once she has 
legitimately exercised her right, she is “never again bound to 
re-admit her adulterous spouse to community of life”, though 
free to do so. But whether or not the letter of the law provides 
directly for a case, like the present, in which tacit condonation 
occurs after legitimate separation, there would seem to be no 
doubt but that the same principle applies; otherwise we should 
have the absurd consequence that a wife in her situation could 
keep her unhappy spouse on a string, pulling him in and dis- 
missing him at will. By exercising her right to recall her 
husband to conjugal intercourse, whether for six months or for 
six minutes, she has condoned his former crime and cannot 
again adduce it as a ground for separation: “‘iniuria enim con- 
donata non potest amplius puniri’”.1 

The conclusion is that both parties are gravely bound to 
resume perpetual community of life, unless and until either 
gives the other a further legitimate ground for separation. This 
would be so, even if the wife were not now expecting a child as 
aresult of their temporary reunion; the fact that she is expecting 
a child merely adds a further reason for insisting on their 
fulfilment of their conjugal duty. Unless therefore the parish 
priest is aware of exceptional circumstances which seem to 
render a permanent reunion morally undesirable (in which 
case the matter should be referred to the judgement of the 
Ordinary), he should do his best to promote it, and should 
advise the parties to regularize their status in the civil law, so 
that the bond of their valid marriage, on which the decree of 

1 Heylen, De Matrimonio, p. 358. 

Vol. xxv 2x 
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divorce had no effect whatever coram Deo, may once again have 
civil effect. They should, of course, be tactfully brought to re- 
pent whatever sins they have committed, but any scandal they 
may thereby have caused will presumably be repaired by their 
permanent reunion. 


BAPTISM OF CHILD oF LAPSED CATHOLIC 


Is a priest justified in baptizing the child of a lapsed un- 
married mother with a view to its being taken into care by a 
Catholic Rescue society, even though it is doubtful whether it 
will be legally adopted and, until it is, the mother can with- 
draw it from care at any time, in which case there is no proof 
that it would be brought up as a Catholic? (Perplexus.) 


REPLY 


Canon 750, §2: “Extra mortis periculum, dummodo cath- 
olicae eius educationi cautum sit, licite baptizatur (infans in- 
fidelium): 1°. Si parentes vel tutores, aut saltem unus eorum, 
consentiant; 2°. Si parentes, idest pater, mater, avus, avia, vel 
tutores desint, aut ius in eum amiserint, vel illud exercere nullo 
pacto queant.” 

Canon 751: “Circa baptismum infantium duorum haereti- 
corum aut schismaticorum, aut duorum catholicorum qui in 
apostasiam vel haeresim vel schisma prolapsi sint, generatim 
serventur normae in superiore canone constitutae.” 

S.C.P.F., 31 January 1796: “‘Parentum fidelium tepidita- 
tem, aut alterius eorumdem pravae agendi rationis considera- 
tionem, non obesse quominus, postulantibus praesertim ipsismet 
parentibus, ut in proposito casu, rite illorum infantes baptizari 
valeant ac debeant.””! 

If, as seems not unlikely, the unmarried mother has neither 
joined a sect, nor apostatized in the canonical sense of the term, 
i.e. “totally abandoned the Christian faith” (canon 1325, §2), 
but is merely a non-practising Catholic, a careful reading of 

1 Collectanea S.C.P.F., n. 625. 
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canons 750-1 will show that the law makes no direct provision 
in regard to the baptism of her child. As a baptized subject of 
the Church, she is gravely bound by the divine law to have her 
child baptized and educated in the faith, and the Church is 
loath to deprive the child of the correlative right it thereby 
acquires, or to surrender her own right to add this further 
member to her fold. True, she is also anxious to avoid profaning 
the sacrament by letting it be used for the mere enrolment of 
juridical subjects who will not continue as living members of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, but her general attitude, as revealed in 
the decisions of the Holy Office,! is to give herself and the child 
the benefit of the doubt. 

Thus, though the tepidity of Catholic parents often makes 
the Catholic education of their children seriously doubtful, 
nevertheless, as the above-quoted reply of the Congregation 
for the Propagation of the Faith shows, the Church does not 
regard it as being, in itself, a sufficient reason for denying 
baptism to such children. Even in a case concerning the 
children of apostates, a decision of the Holy Office, 28 January 
1637, merely required that there should be “‘a just and reason- 
able hope”’ of getting the children under Catholic control and 
giving them a Catholic education.? Moreover, a later decision 
of the same Congregation, 6 July 1898, was even less exigent. 
Dealing with a question concerning the children of a dying 
Catholic, civilly married to an infidel, it ruled: ‘Si possibilis spes 
affulgeat fore ut huiusmodi pueri possint suo tempore in vera 
religione institui, tunc, datis cautionibus, baptizentur. Quod 
sinulla via possit huiusmodi spes moralis haberi, tunc, nisi 
pueri in mortis articulo inveniantur, ab iis baptizandis abstinea- 
tur; et ad mentem: Mens est, quod parochus curare non omittat 
ut, datis cautionibus, liberi baptizari et in catholica religione 
educari possint, cum Ecclesia in iis hoc ius iam habeat.”’* 

It is therefore not necessary, as our questioner seems to 
assume, that there should be “‘proof”, i.e. moral certainty, of 
Catholic upbringing. If that were so, the number of those bap- 
tized in the so-called Catholic countries would have to be dras- 


‘For a more detailed survey of these, cf. Tut Ciercy Review, September 
1954, Pp. 539-42. 

* Collectanea S.C.P.F., n. 90; C.I.C. Fontes, n. 724. 

* Thid., n. 2007, 4; C.I.C, Fontes, n. 1200, 
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tically reduced. The Church is satisfied with ‘‘a reasonable 
hope”’, and even with “‘a possible hope’’, provided that those 
responsible for the baptism, namely, the pastors and god- 
parents, will do what they can, as they are in duty bound, to 
turn the possibility into a reality. It is also her mind that the 
divine efficacy of the grace of baptism to enable its recipients to 
persevere in the vocation to which, by God’s mercy, they have 
been called should not be discounted. 

Our conclusion is that the priest ought to seek an assurance 
from the mother in question that, if she should later withdraw 
her child from the care of the Rescue society, provision shall be 
made for its Catholic education; but that, even if such an assur- 
ance is not forthcoming, the child’s chances of a Catholic educa- 
tion, either from the society, or from the persons whom it may 
get to adopt it, are good enough to satisfy the relatively modest 
requirements of the Church, and therefore that it both can and 
ought to be baptized. 


L. L. McR. 


Hoty CoMMUNION AT AN ALTAR OF EXPOSITION 


During the solemn Mass at the close of the Forty Hours’ 


Exposition is it permissible to give Holy Communion? 
(Senescens.) 


REPLY 


Apart from necessity, or a grave cause, or a special indult 
of the Holy See, it is absolutely forbidden to distribute Holy 
Communion, either within Mass (when, by exception, Mass is 
permitted at the altar of Exposition, as on the closing day of the 
Forty Hours’ Exposition) or outside it at an altar where the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed. The S. Congregation for Rites 
has several times, and in rather strong terms, repeated this pro- 
hibition. See its replies 3448', 3482, 35051,°, 35254, 4353 and 
27 July 1927. In this last reply the Congregation declared that 
its decisions 3448! (in reply to a query from the Society of 
Jesus) and 4353 are in full force. 

J. B. OC, 
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The Sense of History: Secular and Sacred. By M. C. D’Arcy, s.j. Pp. 309. 
(Faber and Faber. 30s.) 


Fr D’Arcy’s recent and important work is concerned with the phil- 
osophy rather than the theology of history. He is asking what value 
secular history can maintain in any Christian approach to human 
achievement. He is interested in what he terms “‘historicism”—a 
slightly awkward translation of a German word—the attempt to 
read pattern and design into history. Historians proper are mis- 
trustful of historicism but many, if not most of them, end by being 
historicists. This effect to read meaning into human experience 
received a great impetus in the nineteenth century when the 
emphasis was removed from Being to Becoming, from Sein to 
Werden. Hegel is the father of modern historicism and German 
historians have not been slow to follow. 

History, Fr D’Arcy declares, is to be distinguished from science. 
Indeed there is no such thing as scientific history. For history treats 
of the particular or quasi-particular. Inevitably it seeks intelligible 
patterns in human behaviour, past as well as present: or to what 
purpose have we a mind? He rightly stresses the power of interpreta- 
tion, aided forcibly by imagination and intuition, and this he asso- 
ciates with Newman’s illative sense. From Vico, whom Croce 
brought to our modern notice, he quotes the significant sentence 
that it is strange that ‘‘the philosophers should have bent all their 
energies to the study of the world of nature which, since God made 
it, He alone knows; and that they should have neglected the study of 
the world of nations or civil world which, since men made it, men 
could hope to know”. 

Religious men readily interpret history. It is the classic theme of 
Job. And though St Augustine separates his two cities, he passes 
many comments on secular history. Nor should we forget the notion 
of a praeparatio evangelica among the Gentiles, that became a favourite 
Christian subject after the fourth century. Fr D’Arcy analyses the 
moralizing Discours of Bossuet and remarks that providence does not 
let us into its secrets to the extent that Bossuet supposed. Voltaire, it 
is said, gave the coup de grace to the Bossuet school of history; but this 
he did, only by substituting reason for providence, and of the two 
reason has proved the less reliable guide. 

One of the richest features of this book is its study of different 
historical interpretations: those of Toynbee and Butterfield, for 
example, of Protestant writers like Barth and Tillich and Catholic 
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authors such as Péres Malevez and Congar, the Abbot of Downside 
and Pére Teilhard de Chardin. Barth, at one extreme—strongly in. 
fluenced by the Lutheran rejection of reason and all natural 
theology—admits no correspondence between Christian faith and 
human progress. The two cities do not meet. Christian revelation in. 
volves a denial of all human values and, after the fulfilment of all 
things in Christ, subsequent history has no ultimate sense. But this 
surely is to belittle the importance of the Incarnation which has 
enhanced the dignity of human life—and, it may be added, human 
achievement. Catholic opinion moves towards opposing poles: the 
eschatological pole, when it accepts the interpretation of Pére 
Daniélou, and the pole of Christian humanism, which holds that all 
human achievement can find its place in God’s final judgement, 
These attitudes reflect the double Catholic attitude to nature and 
grace; their opposition, and yet the fact that grace builds upon 
nature. 

Fr D’Arcy is clearly on the side of the humanists. Christ, he in- 
sists, is an historical figure and the Christian religion is wedded to 
history. The work of Christ is continued in history. His personality 
abides within the Church. Christianity assists the development of 
moral and spiritual ideas which, even from a secular point of view, 
is evident historical progress. Christianity had within it the means of 
freeing itself from the static conception of history. It brought some- 
thing new into human experience—the notion of advance and devel- 
opment. Christians can reconcile their ideas with those of the evolu- 
tionists, and Fr D’Arcy examines at some length the suggestions of 
Pére Teilhard de Chardin that secular advancement and Christian 
development can interact and even fructify one another. The 
secular progress of recent decades which have led to a greater con- 
sciousness of human unity and men’s hold on truth cannot be ex- 
plained without a certain interior dynamism or élan. One of the 
special notes of the Church is its combination of intimate union be- 
tween Head and members and the increase of freedom and person- 
ality in each of the members. It may well be here that Christianity will 
exercise a determining influence on human developmentin our times. 


The Lord of History. Reflections on the Inner Meaning of History. By Jean 
Daniélou, s.j. Translated by Nigel Abercrombie. Pp. 375. 
(Longmans. 30s.) 


Sooner or later Christianity is bound to be caught up in the problem 
of a philosophy of history, that is an interpretation of human experi- 
ence and achievement, especially of groups and societies. For Chris- 
tianity is not merely the religion that brings man into contact with 
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God and sets time over against eternity; it is based upon the supreme 
fact that eternity has entered into time, that God has become incar- 
nate. Time is the medium in which Incarnation was realized and in 
which the consequences of Incarnation are continually developed. 

The Lord of History is an English version, admirably rendered, of 
Pére Daniélou’s Essai sur le mystére de histoire. The French word 
mystére creates an atmosphere that is not quite reproduced by the 
English expression “inner meaning’”’. The author concentrates on 
the theology of history. Human achievement has ultimately to be in- 
terpreted in terms of Christ and with reference to the Christian 
mission for this is the reality underlying the phenomena of secular 
history. Therefore sacred and secular history interact and sacred 
history is the primary and specific element. This sacred history is the 
succession of God’s works which provide history with its inner mean- 
ing. The coming of Christ has brought into existence God’s kingdom 
on earth. The only real society now is that of God’s people, the 
Church. Christ’s universal kingdom is an established fact and 
earthly civilization stands under its judgement. The Christian is 
thus suspended between two worlds—the ‘“‘natural” world which 
has ceased to be and the eschatological world which is not yet 
realized. The relation of Christianity to history is a twofold one: it 
falls within history since it is part of the recorded facts, yet history 
falls within Christianity for its final significance. 

In this wide perspective Pére Daniélou considers many questions: 
for instance that of Christianity and different cultures. Against the 
views of Karl Thieme who links the Church with Western civiliza- 
tion which he then identifies with the whole of history Pére Daniélou 
stresses the need for a reincarnation of Christianity in other cultural 
forms. The Church, he insists, is not identified with any single 
culture or society, but historically it is characterized by its Semitic 
origins and its long and intimate associations with Latin civilization 
and with Hellenism. He studies the opposition and, where possible, 
the interrelation of Christian and Marxist ideas and notes that ex- 
perience of poverty and human brotherhood are factors in the situa- 
tion of the working class. Yet, in the last resort, he urges that the 
true answer to Marxism is not on the social or economic plane but 
must be found in sacred history. He resists the attempts of Pére 
Montuclard to prove that Christianity is compatible with a belief in 
progress and even some notion of an earthly paradise. Our modern 
heresy, he so rightly emphasizes, is the idea of man’s salvation 
through man. Christians ought to work for improved conditions of 
life; the love of the neighbour demands so much. But he turns the 
tables on his adversaries by pointing out that Marxism is the real 
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opium of the people with its notion of an earthly paradise since this 
brings with it an abandonment of practical measures for reform, 
Christians may and should work for a better world; they will not 
produce a perfect world, for there is no such thing. 

The central chapters of the book, which treat of the magnalia Dei, 
with a close interlocking of the Old and New Testament, are wholly 
admirable. Again, it is a theology, not a philosophy, of history 
which is being adumbrated. In Christ we have the note of finality, 
Christ represents the ¢elos of history (its final significance) but not its 
peras (its actual consummation). The relation between secular 
history and this sacred history, which is the proper field of a phil- 
osophy of history, is not considered. Within the Church the sacra- 
ments continue the magnalia Dei of the Old Testament and baptism 
and the Eucharist are studied in detail. Following St Irenaeus and 
especially Gregory of Nyssa Pére Daniélou would trace an organic 
succession of historical periods Gregory regarded God’s salvific 
design as an akolouthia, an orderly progress towards the ‘‘fulfilment of 
history” when everything will be resumed in Christ. Finally, we 
have the eschatalogical aspect. There is the consummation, the new 
Jerusalem, which again sets its seal upon all interpretations of human 
life and realization. 

The book concludes with a third and slighter section, less 


developed and less satisfactory than the others. The book is compre- 
hensive and stimulating and draws force and vitality from the 
Scriptures and the Fathers in which the author is more than ordin- 
arily well versed. Its main defect is a certain discontinuity between 
parts and occasionally chapters, due—at least so I imagine—to the 
fact that more than one course of lectures has been incorporated. 


On the Philosophy of History. By Jacques Maritain. Edited by Joseph 
W. Evans. Pp. xi + 143. (Geoffrey Bles. 155.) 


Tuis is a slight book for so comprehensive a title. Its substance is 
found in four lectures delivered by M. Maritain at Notre Dame 
University in 1955; they were tape-recorded by Mr Evans and now 
appear with revision and some additions by the author. He hopes 
that the talks will preserve the informal manner in which they were 
originally given. But for informal we must occasionally read 
“scrappy” and “‘incomplete”. However, as one would expect from so 
distinguished a writer, the chapters include many stimulating ideas. 

M. Maritain confesses that he grew up with a profound mistrust 
for Hegel and therefore for philosophy of history and was first per- 
suaded that a philosophy of history ran through his own writings by 
an article of Mgr Journet in Revue Thomiste. He now agrees that phil- 
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osophy would not be rounded off without a philosophy of history 
which he places next to moral philosophy. Like moral philosophy it 
is practical in character and existential. It cannot be dogmatic and 
aprioristic; this was the delusion of Hegel, Marx and Comte; yet on 
the other hand it must not be merely inductive. We have to blend the 
inductive light of facts with the rational light of philosophical analysis. 

He is careful to distinguish a philosophy from a theology of history 
and is thus on the side of the humanists. Christian philosophy, he 
states, is concerned with the direction of human history, not only in 
relation to the work of salvation, on which history has an impact, 
but also and primarily in relation to the very work accomplished in 
human history, which is in itself terrestrial and immanent in time. 
He adds that ‘‘the natural end of the world, though not the abso- 
lutely supreme end, is—nevertheless, a real end; it is not a mere 
means” .. . “in other words, temporal things are not merely means 
with respect to the attainment of the supernatural end”; they are 
ordered to it but not only as means for they have an intrinsic merit 
and goodness in themselves. He points out that St Thomas considers 
the common good of civil life to be an ultimate end—not the abso- 
lutely ultimate end but an ultimate end in a given order. 

The two central chapters deal with what M. Maritain terms 
“functional” and ‘“‘vectorial’’ laws (the vectors being segments or 
sections determined in extent and significance) which he discovers 
in the process of history. Among them, the laws of parallel growth of 
good and evil, of the ambivalence of history, lending itself to an 
optimist and a pessimist interpretation, and of what is termed “‘the 
fair play of God”, the notion that justice and injustice cannot be 
assessed by short-term consequences. Yet it is not always clear how 
these two sorts of law differ from one another; for example, that of 
prise de conscience (the growth of awareness as a sign of progress) is 
called ‘functional’? whereas progress of moral conscience is ranked 
among the “‘vectorial’’. Inevitably, in so short a work, these prin- 
ciples must be selective and therefore in some measure arbitrary. 
The book concludes with a packed chapter, reduced from the 
author’s other writings, on the problem of divine and human 
freedom. It provides—not a treatise—but some appropriate com- 
ments on the philosophy of history. 


J. M. 


Seeking the City: A Spiritual Autobiography. By Edward Charles Rich. 
Pp. vii + 134. (Burns & Oates. 18s.) 


“As I look back upon the way in which I have been so wonderfully 
led, during which I have received so many blessings, I can honestly 
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say that I have always had the gift of faith” (p. 121). No reader of 
this unadorned but clearly written account of his spiritual journey 
and conversion will want to dispute this remark of the author. The 
late Canon Rich tells us how he was blessed at the outset with a 
God-fearing home, so that he was always unable to imagine life 
without God. There was faith from the beginning, but that faith 
had to grow and pass through much trial until it brought him at 
length into the Church. There, at the end of his seeking, he recently 
died, shortly before the publication of this book. May he rest in peace, 

At an early age he left the religion of his parents, who were 
Plymouth Brethren and then Quakers, and became an Anglican, 
Under the influence of Dr A. W. Robinson he acquired a strong 
conviction of the corporate nature of Christianity. He gives us some 
extracts from a sermon he delivered on the mystical Body while he 
was a student at Cuddesdon. A strong sense of the Church remained 
with him, and it was this that caused him in the course of his varied 
ministry to come up against the difficulties inherent in Anglicanism. 
His attitude as an Anglican emerges well from this passage: 


But so long as I exercised a ministry in the Church of 
England, I was content to march with the main body. The test 
of loyalty was to the Prayer Book as interpreted by present 
custom. Beyond that I could not go. In so far as our leaders 
were not speaking with one voice on the fundamental truths of 
Christian doctrine and were not governing in accordance with 
sound principles, I was dismayed. My word as a teacher was of 
no more importance than anyone else’s. I derived no satisfaction 
that I was believed as an individual. My desire was to be a 
faithful minister of the Word and Sacraments and to express the 
Church’s mind and not my own opinions (p. 69). 


We are not surprised that someone with such an outlook should be 
confronted sooner or later with the question of authority and feel 
the need to work the matter out to his satisfaction. The effort to do 
this led the author to write Spiritual Authority in the Church of England, 
published in 1953 but prepared through a number of years. It was 
in writing this book that the author came to recognize the infalli- 
bility of the Church, a belief which before he had regarded as a 
mental aberration unworthy of a Christian. He was led to it through 
Newman and his teaching on development. Development is an 
inescapable law of life, and development of the deposit of faith and 
infallibility must go together. If the original deposit is true, then the 
subsequent development must be true and embraced by the promise 
of Christ. That means that the Church must be preserved from 
error when she pronounces upon the implications of the faith. 
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The conclusion reached brought him great relief of mind, but 
this relief was short-lived. Almost as soon as he had arrived at it, he 
read that the Pope intended to define the Assumption. This was a 
shattering blow which reduced him to a state of misery and darkness, 
tempted by serious doubts about the whole business of development. 
“How could I hope to commend belief in the doctrine of the 
Church’s infallibility if now in the name of an infallible magisterium 
the Pope was going to elevate a pious belief to the level of an article 
of the Faith?” (p. 102). He was led to pray to Mary and received 
an unexpected answer. A supernatural experience that overwhelmed 
him gave him in a flash a wonderful insight that conveyed to him 
how the doctrine of the Assumption followed from the doctrine of 
the Incarnation. He understood then how belief in Mary’s place in 
the economy of grace had grown in the consciousness of the Church. 

Under that light the book on Anglican authority was finished. 
But the author was not yet ready to become a Catholic. There were 
doctrinal difficulties. Was Peter’s authority transmitted to his suc- 
cessors? Was the Church indivisible in the Catholic sense? These 
difficulties were eventually cleared up. What is interesting is to 
notice the slight delay that then intervened before the obligation of 
the final practical step came with clarity before his conscience. But 
that moment of crisis did come: 


That night I suddenly awoke and knew that not only had 
my work in the Church of England come to an end; it had also 
ceased to be possible for me to continue. To have remained 
indefinitely as an Anglican would now mean for me spiritual 
death. I had reached that position of which Newman spoke—a 
position which I had never believed I could ever have reached 
—that it was now a question of my soul’s eternal salvation. In 
perfect peace I made my decision (p. 120). 


The book leaves one with a deep respect and admiration for 
those who like the late Canon Rich have been called to travel along 
so difficult a spiritual road and who do so with such unfailing 
submission to God and trust in Him. The account can edify all. It 
will be of particular interest to those who are trying to reach a 
better understanding of Anglicans. 


Christ in Us: Instructions in the Catholic Faith. By James Killgallon 
and Gerard Weber. Pp. 302. (Sheed & Ward. Cloth tos. 6d. 
Paper 6s.) 

Ir is a tonic to read this book. Here is a book of popular religious 

instruction that can take its place with honour in a list of the best 

such books from any language. It has had enormous sales in America 
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and it deserves them over here. Priests should each buy a number 
of copies. They will be needed. It is a book that as many people 
as possible must see. 

The scheme chosen is simple. There are five parts: The Gift of 
Life, Christ the Life, The Church the Body of Christ, Growth in the 
Divine Life, The Commandments of God. Already from this we see 
that the Catholic religion is presented not as a list of truths to be 
believed and rules to be kept, but as a wonderful life imparted to 
us by God in which we are joined to Christ and each other. When 
we turn to the contents we find a treatment that is rich, alive, warm 
and attractive. Every page shows that the authors are aware of the 
doctrinal and catechetical renewal that is taking place and anxious 
to use the new insights in a practical way. Particularly good is the 
use made of Scripture. The numerous and often lengthy quotations 
from the Bible are not thrust in to prove the various points but 
arranged so as to nourish the reader with the relevant Biblical 
teaching. The reader is also urged to read the Bible, especially the 
New Testament, and advised how to begin. Practical points are 
given at the end of each section. These manage to apply what has 
been said to the practice of the Christian life or the needs of the 
prospective convert without becoming artificial. Each part con- 
cludes with a list of books for reading, together with comments on 
them, and there is a further list at the end of the book. An index 
is also provided. 

There are, however, defects. The book is important enough for 
attention to be given to these and good enough to stand up to criti- 
cism. The main defect lies in the approach to the resurrection of 
Christ. It is treated only from the apologetic angle, except for a few 
remarks about the liturgy. This absence of the resurrection as a 
mystery of salvation is a great gaping hole in the fine new structure. 
It affects other parts of the book; for example, it explains the loss 
of the idea that the Christian life is a share in the risen life of Christ. 
Surely we are right to hope that the redemptive significance of the 
resurrection will be given its place in future editions. And at the 
same time the position of Easter as the centre of the Christian year 
might be given more prominence. Again, is there perhaps an over- 
concern with the happiness of the individual and a lack of sufficient 
stress on the cosmic significance of Christ’s work? This criticism is 
offered tentatively, but it was felt strongly at the beginning of the 
book where a wider vision than personal happiness seemed to be 
called for. 

The Eucharist suffers from being dealt with in two different 
places. The doctrine on the Mass is given in one section and that 
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on the real presence and Holy Communion in another. This ob- 
scures the unity of the Eucharist and hinders our understanding of 
its mystery. The authors would do well to examine the way the 
German catechism tackles the Eucharist. Further, the general 
attitude to the sacraments is narrow. Their function as signs is 
limited to their signifying of grace, and attention is concentrated 
far too exclusively on their role as causes. 

These are major points. We may add as well a number of minor 
points. It is a mistake in this year of grace to see the hexaemeron as 
written by Moses (p. 31). Nowadays we need a more profound 
analysis of the idea of creation than making out of nothing (p. 32). 
The handling of trinitarian appropriation is unhelpful—a statement 
of the principle behind the practice would have been useful (p. 67). 
The statement on original sin, ‘“We suffer from the effects [authors’ 
italics] of original sin, but we are not personally guilty of it” (p. 244) 
is doctrinally unsound and contradicts Trent. What the authors 
mean to say is probably all right; what they actually say is wrong. 

It is difficult to judge the value of retaining the question-and- 
answer form. The answers are not like ordinary catechism answers; 
they are written in an ample, flowing manner. But the exposition is 
still broken up into small parts. This makes the book difficult for 
the reviewer to read but others might well find it a help. Opinion 
will probably be divided on the point. It should not be divided over 
the worth of this refreshingly able book. 

Cc. D. 


julian of Norwich. The Teaching of a 14th Century English Mystic. By 
Paul Molinari, s.j. Pp. x + 214. (Longmans. 16s.) 

A Shewing of God’s Love. By Julian of Norwich. Edited and partially 
modernized by Sister Anna Maria Reynolds, c.p. Pp. lvii + 99. 
(Longmans: Inner Life Series. gs. 6d.) 


Atmost all we know of Mother Julian comes from her sixteen 
“shewings”’ or revelations, of which we possess two versions, a longer 
and a shorter, both written by herself. The shorter is a simple record 
of the extraordinary experience she had “‘in the year of our Lord 
1373, the eighth day of May”’. The longer is an amplification of the 
shorter by the incorporation of commentaries and reflexions. Sister 
Reynolds’ book is a reproduction of the shorter version, prefaced by 
a long introduction. It is intended primarily for devotional use. Fr 
Molinari’s work, while not excluding devotion, has as its main pur- 
pose the study of the revelations in the light of mystical theology. It 
is the first complete work of its kind in English, going much more 
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thoroughly into the question than Dom Hudleston was able to do in 
his edition of the Revelations for the Orchard Series, or Dom 
Knowles in his English Mystics. Basing himself on the longer version 
as edited in the Orchard Series, Fr Molinari works through Mother 
Julian’s teaching, analysing and explaining it. Her revelations were 
associated with a mysterious illness which came upon her in answer 
to prayer. Fr Molinari leaves open the nature of this illness; but he 
does not agree with those who hold Mother Julian to have been 
hysterical or neurotic; and in this Sister Reynolds agrees with him, 
But in any case the nature of the illness does not necessarily affect 
the genuineness of her revelations. 

Mother Julian described herself as unlettered; but this statement 
must be taken with some reserve. She shows a close knowledge of the 
Gospels, especially of St John, and no mean acquaintance with the 
rest of the Bible; and she writes so well that she has been called the 
“first English Woman of Letters”. As to her doctrine, Fr Molinari 
concludes from his careful study that it is fully orthodox, although at 
times original, and occasionally, on the question of sin, for example, 
causing a raising of the eyebrows at first glance. On one point at 
least, “‘beholding which is not shewing”’, he considers that she con- 
tributed to the development of the doctrine of contemplation. With 
regard to her mystical experiences, both the sixteen revelations and 
the subsequent “‘lightings and touchings” ‘‘often renewed”, he is 
prepared to maintain that they were from God and that she should 
therefore be ranked among the true mystics of the Church. Sister 
Reynolds accepts his view as fully proved. 

3S. 


Between God and History. By Richard K. Ullman. (George Allen & 
Unwin. 215.) 


Tue sub-title of this book is: The Human Situation Exemplified in 
Quaker Thought and Practice and it is announced as a contribution to- 
wards the critique and apologetics of Quakerism. It is curious to 
observe how far that religion—if such it be—has departed from the 
amorphous variant of Biblical Protestantism, without creed or 
liturgy, priesthood or sacrament, excogitated by George Fox. “The 
early Friends”, we are told, regarded the period between the 
Primitive Church of the first century and the English Puritan Revo- 
lution of the seventeenth as ‘“‘a long night of apostasy”, until they 
themselves began to spread the Gospel. According to Mr Ullman 
they unhesitatingly distinguished (like any Modernist) between the 
“Historic Christ” who suffered under Pontius Pilate and the “Inner 
Christ”, the Light who was before the world, With the former they 
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were not greatly concerned, whereas the latter was a light which 
shone within themselves. For modern Friends, however, that Light 
shines in every man, “‘hence it also shone in Jesus Christ as a matter 
of course’’. Thus, ‘‘they feel no special relationship to Christ, at least 
no deeper relationship than to other saints and the saints of other 
faiths”’. 

The author does not make it very clear as to where he stands 
between these two kinds of Friends, but, in view of this outcome of 
le délire biblique, it is not surprising that there is here little or no recog- 
nition of the historical fact that the development of Western Civili- 
zation is mainly the work of the Church. We wonder amid so much 
discussion of moral problems where the standpoint of the author 
really is, with what confidence he can put forward a scale of moral 
values (greater and lesser evils), or what he would make of the 
dictum of an Anglican bishop that a modern State could not be 
carried on for a week on the principles of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Discussion ranges over the familiar contemporary problems: 
over-population, the hydrogen bomb, colonialism, conscription and 
so on, and of course the characteristic Quaker doctrine of non-resist- 
ance. We are told that those who prefer war to other evils choose the 
greater evil. There is a certain preoccupation, too, with the scale of 
moral evils; martyrdom, it seems, is “‘a lesser evil’’. What should the 
Good Samaritan have done if he had arrived on the scene while the 
robbers were attacking the traveller? Should he have fought them? 
Would they then both have been killed by the assailants? An injec- 
tion is more use toa leper than kissing him; and we should remember 
that modern methods of treatment are largely the outcome of experi- 
ments on animals. 

Altogether, there is very little coherence or solidity in these 
lucubrations which are given the appearance of continuity more by 
literary skill than by any depth of thought. ‘‘Human situations” are 
discussed but there is no tangible guidance for anybody. If this 
work is representative it would seem that “‘the fever of righteous- 
ness” has subsided into everyday academic humanitarianism. 


J. J. Dwyer 


History of the Mass. By Frangois Amiot. Pp. 141. (Burns and Oates, 
1959. 75. 6d.) 
Tuts book is one of the famous Je sais, Fe Crois series—‘‘A Faith and 
Fact Book”—now being published in an English translation by 
Burns and Oates. 
It is not intended for the specialist but for the ordinary reader 
and so “‘critical apparatus has been reduced to the minimum”. But 
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this modest little book is, in fact, the fruit of much learning and sets 
forth, within a limited space, very simply, very accurately, a quite 
amazing amount of information on the history of the Mass of the 
Roman rite. It is quite the best popular book on the Mass known to 
the present reviewer. 

The translation from the French has been done with the com- 
petence to be expected from Mr Sheppard, who is the general editor 
of the series, and he has added some interesting footnotes. There is a 
slight omission of an important, if tiny, word on p. 109. The con- 
clusion of the canon should read “‘these good gifts created so by 
thee”, necessitated by the order of the words in the Latin text. 


Liturgy in the Parish. By Very Rev. W. Raftery, v.F. Pp. 81. (Challoner 
Publications, 1958. 5s. 6d.) 


Liturgy in the Schools. By Mother Emmanuel, c.s.a. Pp. tor. (Chall- 
oner Publications, 1958. 6s. 6d.) 


Tue liturgical movement advances apace and more and more infor- 
mation on the Sacred Liturgy is demanded. Challoner Publications 
are helping to meet this demand, and in these two modest books 
have provided very practical aid for the diffusion of sound knowledge 
of the Liturgy. These books will be of great interest and value to the 
pastoral clergy and to teachers in their efforts to induce all Cath- 
olics, and not merely a chosen élite, to take an active part in the 
public worship of the Church, and so fulfil the wish—indeed the 
command—of the Holy See. 

Both Fr Raferty and Mother Emmanuel have written, not only 
out of the abundance of their love of the Liturgy, but also out of the 
valuable store of wisdom acquired over the years by practical experi- 
ence of imparting a knowledge of the mind of the Church to the 
people and to the children in the schools. 

A glance at the contents table of each of these books will give a 
good idea of the ground they cover. The treatment in both cases is 
excellent, the fruit not only of study but of long experience, and 
those who pay the modest price of these little books will have spent 
their money wisely and well. 


J. B. OVC. 
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